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Memorabilia 


UR constant readers will remember four 
communications in these last few 
years from the Rev. William Cole, as 
communicated by J. E. M. We do not 
know how we could more seasonably or 
festively or memorably begin our Christmas 
number than with these pages (now first 
printed) from his diary. 

“Saturday, Nov. 12: A great Day for the 
Post brings me the Centenary Number of 
Notes & Queries. On its first Page is a very 
proper Copy of congratulatory Verses by 
the Hand of that sweet Poet Mr. Edmund 
Blunden, and by a happy Inspiration of the 
Editor's it is reproduced in Facsimile, so 
that we have the added Joy of admiring his 
beautiful Handwriting. And though many 
good Judges (from my late Freind Mr. 
Horace Walpole to that learned and 
gracious Lady, Miss Helen Waddell) have 
said kind Things of my own Script, yet I 
should be proud if it had the Elegance of 
Mr. Blunden’s, whose Beauty is a deliberate 
Peice of Courtesy to the Reader. 

_ This Poem, and another wrote 70 Years 
since by Mr. Austin Dobson, set me think- 
ing upon the many Excellences of N. & Q.; 
and especially upon the great Work it has 
done these 100 Years, not only in the 
Advancement. of Learning and the Estab- 
lishment of Truth, but yet more in the 
bringing together of Men of Learning to 
work for these high Ends in a Spirit of 
sweet Reasonableness not always proper to 
their Natures. For though I hold firmly 
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that Antiquaries are the Salt of the Earth, 
yet I have found in some of us (and not 
least in my Self) some Smack of the other 
Commodities in the Crewet; viz. Mustard, 
Pepper and Vinegar. 

“Yet, though we be genus irritabile, the 
most pragmatical and censorious of us lays 
aside, when he takes up his Pen to indite a 
Note or propound a Query, all unbecoming 
Bitterness. Good Mr. Blunden dreams 
sometimes that N. & Q. has lived as long 
as the World; if his Dream were true the 
World would have been a better Place. Had 
they breathed the Air of Platonick A2quan- 
imity which the Pages of N. & Q. diffuse, 
Mr. Masters would have wrote less rudely 
against Mr. Walpole, my Patron, Mr. 
Browne Willis would have been less quarrel- 
some, Mr. Anthony & Wood would never 
have stiled poor harmless Mr. Aubrey ‘a 
shiftless Person, roving and magotie- 
headed.’ Nay, greater Issues than the 
petty Quarrels of Antiquaries might have 
been settled peaceably; the Reformation 
might have passed in a courteous Corre- 
spondence between Abp. Cranmer and 
Cardinal Pole and the great Rebellion have 
been no more than a pleasant Exchange 
between Abp. Laud (of blessed Memory) 
and Mr. Prynne (who for all his Whiggery 
was no mean Antiquary). 

“As a Clergyman (though an unworthy 
one) I can but see in this sweet Blending of 
Learning and Gentleness something of 
providential, a Reflection of that Wisdom 
which in the Anthem O Sapientia (proper 
to this Season of Advent) is spoken of as 
suaviter omnia disponens, sweetly ordering 
all Things. 

“Under Providence, this much loved 
Sheet owes most to its Succession of 
Editors, not least of whom. . .” 

But at this point the Rev. William Cole 
becomes unprintable, sweet though his 
words are to the present Editor, concerning 
whom he resumes: 

“And I pray that for very many Years 
he may be spared to say (as the first of his 
ee said in the Issue of June 1, 
1850):— 


“ With conscious Pride we view the Band 
Of faithful Freinds that round us stand; 
With Pride exult, that we alone 
Can join these scattered Gems in one; 
Rejoiced to be the silken Line 
On which these Pearls united shine.” 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


CHRISTMAS NOTICES: 
IN FACT AND FANCY 


With the world turned upside down and 

old manners and customs extin- 
guished or derided, nothing seems secure of 
its usual place. It is very pleasant to think 
that Notes & Queries has survived its cen- 
tury. Its contributors have been happily 
described as a family, wide enough, for once 
they included a man from the Fiji Islands, 
an England far enough away from home. 
Homes are going out and the advanced 
prefer restaurants, declaring Christmas a 
bore. Myself, I still like to keep up a day 
for family festivity at home and study the 
Christmas records of the past, and, being 
fully gratified by age for anecdotage, hope 
that the family will not mind it. 

Not many now living can have seen the 
traditional play performed by rustic 
mummers. I saw it frequently in my 
young days in the hall of a big Rectory of 
nerth Oxfordshire, quite close to Warwick- 
shire. The text interested me and the 
credulity of the action was amusing. 
Reginald Tiddy, an Oxford scholar too 
early lost to the world of learning, began 
life in a farm-house not far from us, and 
his book ‘The Mummers’ Play’ is the 
authority on local versions produced with 
several variants. In ours King (not Saint) 
George fought with a Turkish Knight and 
prostrated him with a blow which appeared 
to be the end of him. But a doctor 
appeared at our front door and after 
haggling about his fee, with several rises 
of £10 offered, consented to take a hand. 
There was a wonderful list of diseases he 
could cure, but this case was simpler. The 
fallen man inserted a peg of wood in his 
mouth. The doctor pulled it out, exclaim- 
ing, “Why, lor you! Here’s a tooth more 
like a helephant’s tooth than a Christian’s,” 
and all was well. The two combatants 
joined in song and dance which grew in 
time contaminated with modern music-hall 
ditties. I thought that the play was only 
presented for the few larger houses of the 
parish, but research among the ancients 
still surviving produced this: 
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As a girl, I remember well the Mummers 
coming to our cottage on Christmas-eve— 
about four in number. They would lift 
the latch of the door and walk in—and 
sing, “Do you want any mummering to- 
night?” Without waiting for a reply, 
they would sing and dance round the 
Grandfather clock. I remember it was 
very jolly—as children we all loved it. 
My mother used to produce glasses of 
‘mead’ made from honeycombs, and the 
mummers used to get very jolly. 

I gather that the play just lasted into 
the twentieth century, when the text of it 
may have been mislaid or thrown away, 
Christmas excitements were a great pleasure 
to our long family of boys, but I always 
thought of the Gregory Powder to come 
after them, which later I gathered to be the 
chief triumph of a family of able Scottish 
doctors. What strikes me is the multitude 
of things commonplace to-day which we 
never had and never missed—no water 
system, only a well; no gas, no electric 
lights. Our flowers, on the top of a bleak 
Cotswold hill, were few in winter, and our 
Chrysanthemums, which I have since heard 
called ‘Christian Anthems,” very small, 
Up-to-date arrangements include a_ parcel 
of food-stuffs all the way from Australia, 
and letters arriving with amazing quickness 
by Air-mail. 

The persistence of the Christmas pudding 
among the English all over the world is re- 
markable. Australia retains it at a season 
which there is very hot. Hesketh Pritchard 
in his delightful book ‘Through the Heart 
of Patagonia’ shows this adherence to 
tradition. His party were in the wilds, 
relying on Indian trails to find their way 
and having generally to live by the game 
they shot. But they must have a proper 
Christmas dinner and he prints the menu 
of 1900, partly in French. It begins with 
“Common or Garden Duff” but “ Grand 
Duff 4 la H. Jones” is also mentioned. 
Then comes Beeuf, the roast beef of old 
England, before “Ostrich A la Patagonie 
(if you want it)” and “ Gigot de Guanaco 
(order beforehand).” The Guanaco is a 
sort of llama, abundant in Patagonia, but 
apt to be tough meat. The ostrich is de 
scribed as the best eating of all. The whole 
concludes with “ Vieux Cognac avec vul- 
canite, Plug Tobacco. God save the 
Queen.” I came across a curious case of 


insistence on the pudding. I attended years 
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ago a Press dinner celebrating the return of 


Antarctic adventurers. I sat next to one of 
them, who told me that he had taken along 
a plum-pudding and had preserved it inside 
his clothes, to be produced as a surprise for 
his companions! 

Johnson wrote a Meditation on the in- 
gredients of a pudding but did not mention 
the Christmas variety. I cannot find any 
account of his festivity on the occasion, 
though he insisted that the choice of a 
particular date for the day was advisable, 
as otherwise it might fall out of use. 
Nelson’s ‘ Festivals and Fasts,’ according to 
Boswell, “has, I understand, the greatest 
sale of any book ever printed in England, 
except the Bible” and “is a most valuable 
help to devotion.” So I got hold of it, 
hoping to find some details of interest. I 
did not read far. It was like an extended 
catechism. Garrick’s winter entertainment 
at Drury Lane in 1774, ‘ A Christmas Tale,’ 
was all for the cookery of the season. It 
began with several persons carrying different 
sorts of dishes and the leading actor who 
played Christmas emphasized the good fare 
prepared by “cooks, scullions, pastry 


Charles Lamb in his letters writes to 
Bernard Barton in 1827: 


Old Christmas is a coming, to the con- 
fusion of Puritans, Muggletonians, Ana- 
baptists, Quakers, and that Unwassailing 
Eve. He cometh not with his wonted 
gait, he is shrunk 9 inches in the girth, 
but is yet a Lusty fellow. 

He makes him behave disgracefully in 
‘Rejoicings upon the New Year’s Coming 
of Age,’ corrupting the austerity of Ash 
Wednesday with copious drink. Later, in 
1830, he could report that Crabb Robinson 
was in Rome: — 

But by solemn legacy he bequeath’d at 
parting (whether he should live or die) a 
Turkey of Suffolk to be sent every suc- 
ceeding Xmas to us and divers other 
friends. What a genuine old Bachelor’s 
action! 

_That excellent literary friend long sur- 
vived Lamb—and we hear no more of the 
turkey. 

Dickens wrote a number of Christmas 
stories, some of which have no particular 
connection with the season. Of these only 
the ‘Christmas Carol’ now keeps its glow 
of benevolence for modern readers and 
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audiences. The most astonishing of his 
fancies appears in the Christmas festivities 
of ‘ Pickwick,’ Chap. 28: — 

At dinner they met again, after a five- 
and-twenty mile walk, undertaken by the 
males at Wardle’s recommendation, to get 
rid of the effects of the wine at breakfast. 
None of them were particularly athletic 

and Pickwick himself was clearly incapable 
of doing anything of the kind. Dickens has 
given his characters his own tremendous 
habit of walking exercise which could take 
him from London all the way to Gasdhill. 
His restlessness was always being worked off 
in this way. Once abroad, when he is out 
of sorts, he tells Forster that he has only 
walked 17 miles. 

In the introduction to his early ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur’ Tennyson introduces a Christ- 
mas party with weather that allows skating, 
a sport seldom possible of recent years at 
that season. On the Christmas-eve, 

The game of forfeits done—the girls all kiss’d 

Beneath the sacred bush and past away, 

The parson and the poet 
sat round the wassail-bowl, 

Then half-way ebb’d; and there we held a talk, 

How all the old honour had from Christmas 

gone, 


Or gone, or dwindled down to some odd games 
In some odd nooks like this. 


What would Tennyson think of the 
manners of to-day? One thing we have un- 
known to our ancestors, an astonishing 
array of Christmas flowers, carried on to 
the cold season. Berowne says in ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost’: — 


At Christmas I no more desire a rose, 
Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled mirth; 
But like of each thing that in season grows. 


But it seems a good deed to carry a 
frosted rosebud to open out in the warmth 
indoors and nowadays the roses do last on 
wonderfully. In a small garden, one of the 
best kept in London and a great credit to 
its curator, he told me that he had picked a 
bunch of roses for his wife on Christmas 


Day. V. R. 


AN ANCESTOR OF LORD NUFFIELD 


"THE thirteenth volume of The Complete 

Peerage contains an appendix on the 
ancestry of Lord Nuffield contributed by 
Mr. A. T. Butler, Windsor Herald. It sug- 
gests that the Morris family in Oxfordshire 
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derives from ‘“ William Morice who held 
land in Swarford of the manor of Hook 
Norton in 1278.” The account of Swerford 
in the Hundred Rolls of that date (ii. 727) 
shows William Morice third in a list of 
twenty villeins and gives a list of the services 
he owed to his lord. Readers not familiar 
with medieval Latin and its numerous con- 
tractions of technical terms may be 
interested in a translation. He holds one 
virgate (perhaps thirty acres) of work-land, 
rendering per annum 3 shillings; and he 
owes one ploughing (of his lord’s land) and 
it is worth 1 penny; and he ought to harrow 
for one day and it is worth a halfpenny; 
and he must hoe for one day and it is worth 
a halfpenny; and he ought to mow for two 
days and it is worth 4 pence; and he ought to 
carry hay for one day—it is worth a half- 
penny; and he owes between Lammas Day 
and the feast of St. Michael 33 works of 
which 14 are worth 2 shillings and 19 are 
worth 94 pence; and he owes 3 boon-works 
worth 44 pence; and he must pay pannage 
if he has pigs. And he is tallaged at the will 
of his lord. 

The name Morris is as common almost 
as Brown, both being a nickname for a 
person of Othello’s complexion, and since 
the progeny of a serf was the property of 
his lord and might not leave his land, it 
needs to be explained how a villein of the 
same name who occurs in the Court Rolls of 
Eynsham in the following century could be 
the descendant of William Morice of Swer- 
ford: perhaps he had been sold, or given to 
the monks of Eynsham for the good of his 
lord’s soul. But this descent, if it could be 
proved beyond peradventure, would be of 
great genealogical interest, for an estab- 
lished ancestry from a villein must be a 
rarer distinction than a descent in the male 
line from a Domesday tenant. In this case 
its interest would be heightened by the 
circumstance that the manor of Hook 
Norton, to which the ancestor of William 
Morice was attached, adscriptus glebae, had 
been the property of Robert D’Oilli of 
Oxford Castle, in the bailey of which the 
buildings of Nuffield College are now going 
up. The complete earthworks of a similar 
but smaller motte-and-bailey castle dug by 
the villeins of the manor may still be seen 
at Swerford. 

E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 
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A CHAUCER ALLUSION OF 1598 
RREFERENCES to Chaucer made in the 
year 1598 fill thirteen pages of C. F. E, 
Spurgeon’s Five Hundred Years of Chaucer 
Criticism and Allusion (C.U.P. 1925), It 
may seem superfluous to add to these. But 
one allusion which has escaped notice is 
perhaps of some slight interest. It occurs 
in a Discourse of the Felicitie of Man: or his 
Summum Bonum by Sir William Barckley, 
which was printed for William Ponsonby 
after being entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on January 23rd, 1598. The book 
consists of a lengthy series of moral reflec- 
tions, narratives and political common- 
places. It was re-edited by the dramatist 
Thomas Heywood in 1631. Barckley was 
moderately critical of the manners and 
fashions of the times: and he was extremely 
anti-Catholic. His reference to Chaucer 
runs: “. .. they (the latter-day Popes) put 
all Christendom many times in a great feare, 
which in these dayes in many places worketh 
effect like unto that which Chaucer (if | 
forget not) speaketh of when he describeth 
a great feare that hapned in the breake of 
the day; the dogges barkt, the duckes quackt, 
the cockes crowd, and the Bees ranne out of 
the hyve.” (Dd 7 v.) Barckley does not keep 
strictly to Chaucer’s sequence of events; but 
the famous scene from the Nonnes Prestes 
Tale evidently appealed to him as exhibiting 
a state of commotion such as the Papists 
were here and there supposed to induce. 


E. D. MACKERNESS,. 


POSSIBLE ECHOES FROM SIDNEY’S 
* ARCADIA’ IN SHAKESPEARE, 
MILTON AND OTHERS 
"THE following observations are offered 

for what they are worth. The echoes, 
if such they be, in Shakespeare and Milton 
strike me as probably unconscious, but it 
is well known that both poets were familiar 
with the Arcadia, and it is not inherently 
improbable that they should have retained 
odd phrases, images and groups of ideas 
from it at the back of their memories. The 
parallels that follow do not appear to have 
been noted in the standard editions of 
Shakespeare or Milton. The references to 
Arcadia are to The Complete Works of Sit 
Philip Sidney, ed. A. Feuillerat. : 
(1) Arcadia, I. xv. 2, p. 96. “‘ Sometimes 
angling to a little River . . . There they 
would sitte downe, & pretie wagers be made 
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between Pamela and Philoclea, which could 
the soonest beguile silly fishes; while 
Zelmane [{i.e. Pyrocles, the hero, disguised 
as a woman in Amazon’s costume] pro- 
tested, that the fitte pray for them was hartes 
of Princes. She [i.e. Pyrocles] also had an 
angle in her hand; but the taker was so 
taken, that she had forgotten taking.” 

There is no close verbal echoing, but the 
collection of ideas is closely paralleled in 
Antony and Cleopatra, Il. v. 10-23: 

Cleo. Give me mine angle; we'll to the river: 
there, 
. will betray 
Tawny-finn’d fishes .. . 
... and, as I draw them up, 
I'll think them every one an Antony, 
And say, ‘ Ah, ha! you’re caught.’ 
Charmian. ’Twas merry when 
You wager’d on your angling. .. . 
Cleo. That time—O times! ... 
Then put my tires and mantles on him, 
whilst 
I wore his sword Philippan. 

(2) In Arcadia, Il. x, is the story from 
which Shakespeare is known to have taken 
the Gloucester sub-plot in King Lear. It 
does not seem to have been noticed that the 
death of the Paphlagonian king (the 
Gloucester prototype) is caused, like Lear’s, 
by an access of joy after too much tribula- 
tion: “his hart’ broken with unkindnes and 
affliction, stretched so farre beyond his 
limits with this excesse of comfort, as it was 
able no longer to keep safe his roial spirits.” 

(3) Arcadia, Il, p. 221: 

For there with strange compact dooth lie 

Warme snow, moyst pearle, softe ivorie. 

Should one suggest yet another emendation 
to Midsummer Night's Dream? 

That is, hot ice and wonderous warm snow. 

How shall we find the concord of this discord? 

(V. i. 59-60.) 
Possibly, even, since Quarto and Folio read 
‘strange snow’ we might read ‘strange 
warm snow.’ 

(4) Arcadia, Il. xx. 3, p. 279. “then she 
listed no longer stay in the suburbs of her 
foolish desires, but entred directly upon 
them.” Compare Portia’s phrase in Julius 
Caesar : 

Dwell I but in the suburbs 

Of your good pleasure? (II. i. 285-6.) 
The Arden editor takes ‘suburbs’ to be a 
reference to the brothels in the suburbs of 
Elizabethan London; but it is at least pos- 
sible that Shakespeare started out to 
express the idea ‘ not in the very centre, but 
only on the fringes of your affections’ and 
utilised an image that had remained in his 
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unconscious memory from Sidney, who 
uses it with a similar sense. Once the word 
‘suburb’ had entered Shakespeare’s mind 
in association with love, it was almost 
inevitable that his thoughts should glance 
towards Shoreditch; and so Portia then goes 
on to use the word ‘ harlot’ in the next line. 
Furness notes this parallel, but does not 
suggest any direct link. 

(5) Arcadia, I. vi. 2, p. 39: “they had 
with a generall consent . . . set themselves 
in armes, and whetting their courage with 
revenge, and grounding their resolution 
upon despaire, they had proceeded with 
unlokedfor succes. . . .” 

This is about the revolt of the Helots 
against their Spartan tyrants. Compare 
Moloch’s speech in Paradise Lost, and in 
particular Belial’s remark that it casts 
‘Ominous conjecture on the whole success’ 
when Moloch 

grounds his courage on despair 

And utter dissolution, as the scope 

Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 

(P.L. ii. 126-8.) 

(6) Arcadia, Il. x. 3, p. 210. The Paphla- 
gonian king complains that after his wicked 
son had blinded him, everyone forsook him 
and did not even dare “ to lende me a hande 
to guide my darke steppes.” Compare 
Samson Agonistes, 1-2: 

A little onward lend thy guiding hand 

To these dark steps, a fittle further on 
It is interesting to see how the addition of 
two simple phrases turns prose into fine 
poetry. 

(7) Arcadia, Ill. vol. 2, p. 33. “Thou 
[Time] art the father of occasion deare.” 
Compare Lycidas, 6: “Bitter constraint, 
and sad occasion dear... .” 

(8) Arcadia, Ill. i. vol. 1, p. 474. “So 
these Princesses, second to none, and far 
from any second. .. .” Compare Drummond 
of Hawthornden on Donne: “Donne, 
among the Anacreontick Lyricks, is second 
to none, and far from all Second.” 
(Springarn, Critical Essays of the Seven- 
teenth Century, 1908, vol. 1, p. 216.) 

(9) Arcadia, Ill. xviii. 9, p. 460. This is 
a description of a combat in which occurs 
the image of ships used also by Fuller in 
his description of the wit-combats between 
Shakespeare and Jonson (see E. K. 
Chambers, William Shakespeare, 1930, ii. 
245); and the image may, just possibly, have 
come into his imagination from Arcadia. 
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SHAKSPERE AND THE SCHOLARS 


MAY I make a motion that we drop from 

the biography of Shakspere the 
statement in Henry Chettle’s Kind-Harts 
Dreame (1592) which is alleged to be an 
allusion to his genius and honesty? Chettle’s 
apology for not expurgating his edition of 
Robert Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit, pub- 
lished less than three months before, is far- 
famed. It deserves study for information 
on the lives of Greene, Marlowe, Nashe 
and others. But it does not contain a word 
that can be reasonably construed as a 
reference to Shakspere. Greene’s “letter 
written to divers playmakers,” Chettle 
wrote, “is offensively by one or two of 
them taken.” Almost unanimously the 
experts on Elizabethan lore have considered 
the man from Stratford one of the 
dramatists offended. But he was not one 
of three playmakers addressed by Greene. 
All the experts agree that these were 
Marlowe, Peele, Nashe or Lodge. There 
is no ground for supposing the experts are 
correct who charge Chettle with writing 
slovenly or forgetting Greene’s words, 
which he had diligently transcribed because 
it was “il written.” And why do 
they ignore Chettle’s vow that he ought 
to have censored the letter because he 
had always opposed bitter invective “ against 
schollers”? The playmakers at whom the 
Missive was aimed were scholars, university 
master of arts. Will Shakspere was 
certainly not a “scholler.” Greene’s editor 
declared, “ With neither of them that take 
offence was I acquainted, and with one of 
them I care not if I never be.” Consensus 
of investigators points to Marlowe as the 
“scholler” whose friendship was undesir- 
able to Chettle, although he reverenced his 
learning. Greene had grouped the tragedian 
with atheists and Machiavellians, and the 
gentle Chettle was repelled by Kit’s reputa- 
tion. The other scholar-playmaker angered 
by Greene’s satirical testament could only 
have been the exquisite comedian George 
Peele. His pardon was delicately requested 
by Chettle in a passage which has been 
interpreted for too many years as a tribute 
to Will Shakspere: 


myselfe have seene his demeanor no less 
civil than he exelent in the qualitie he 
professes: Besides, divers of worship 
have reported his uprightnes of dealing, 
which argues his honesty, and his 
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facetious grace in writting, that aprooves 

his Art. 
Now gentle George Peele was not only a 
playmaker; he practised the “ quality” too, 
(See Dyce’s “Account of George Peele” 
in his edition of Peele’s Works, 1861, pp. 
326, 330.) And the phrase “ facetious grace” 
precisely defines the style of Peele, but does 
not describe any of the writings of 
Shakspere definitely known to be extant 
in 1592. The gentlemen who reported 
Peele’s uprightness of dealing were defend- 
ing him against Greene’s accusation that he 
combated poverty by turning swindler: 
“driven (as miyself),” wrote Greene, “to 
extreame shifts.” George’s reliance on the 
stage for a living, scolded the belly-racked 
Greene, would end in infamy: “and were 
it not an idolatrous oth, I would sweare 
by sweet S. George thou art unworthie 
better hap.” If Shakspere was offended 
by Greene’s sarcasm on his blank-verse 
bombast and usury, Chettle took no note 
of the Stratford mummer’s response. Any 
fancy of an image of Shakspere in the 
passage quoted is not sustained by fact, but 
by wishful guesswork. 

ABRAHAM FELDMAN. 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 


“ ROPE-TRICKS ” 

"THERE is a good parallel, not quoted by 

the editors, to this word which occurs 
in The Taming of the Shrew, I. ii. 113, 
as a ‘punning or illiterate distortion of 
“rhetoric”’ (Onions: Shakespeare Glos- 
sary). It is in the anonymous play, published 
in 1585, Two Italian Gentlemen, I. i. 
(l. 404 in the Malone Society Reprint), 
where the braggart Crack-stone talks of his 
‘ropericall aliquanci, obviously meaning 
‘rhetorical eloquence,’ and punning on the 
word ‘ropery’ = knavery. It is a little 
odd that the syllable ‘rope,’ which is not 
very like the first syllable of ‘ rhetoric, 
should occur in both these puns. Can it 
have been facilitated by the fact that one 
of the most obvious associations with 
‘rhetoric’ is ‘tropes’? J. C. MAXWELL. 


ENGLISH VISITORS IN SWITZER: 
LAND—THE CANTONAL ARCHIVES 
AT LAUSANNE 
"THROUGH the kindness of Professor 
Louis Junod and Monsieur Jean- 
Charles Biaudet, I have been able to se 
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the card index of references to English 
visitors in the Pays de Vaud in the Archives 
of Lausanne from which the following is 
an extract. These visitors to Lausanne are 
dated : 

1746. January 7, Thomas John Medly- 
cott was married to Susanne-Philippe 
Seigneux, daughter of Daniel Seigneux and 
Rose-Judith Gaudard, at Les Croisettes near 
Lausanne. 

1748. “ Mylord Jean Sakville, fils du Duc 
de Dorset,” arrived at Rougemont on 20 
June. This was Lord John Philip Sackville 
(1713-1765). 

1763. Robert Brown, the Scotch Minister 
at Utrecht, son-in-law of Sir James Kinloch 
of Giez. 

1776. Mr. Vindem (? Windham) was at 
Grandson where, three years later 
M. Rouget of Dijon was permitted to give 
fencing lessons to the Englishmen in resi- 
dence there. 

1787. William Calderwood. 


1789. “Henrietta Burton”: i.e., Mrs. 
Harriet Trevor (née Burton). 

1791. Mary Malosina Crofts. 

1792. Mr. Cooke; Mrs. Coquel; Mr. 


Crathorne; Leeson Blackwood; Mr. Blair; 
Kingsman Baskette; Lord Cholmondeley; 
John Carmichael; Miss Carter. Mrs. John- 
son was given a passport. 

1793. Mr. Ash; Mr. (Gronerad ?) Bishop; 
Mr. Baillie; Thomas Christie; Lord 
Boringdon; Mr. Burdett. 

1794. Joseph Cruttenden; Mr. and Mrs. 
Cullum; Mr. Baxter; Lord Carmarthen. 

The following names also appear in the 
index without dates : — 

Ancaster, Anger Angrer, Ash, Baillie, 
Baskette, Bishop, Blackwood, Blair, Boring- 
don, Boyd, Burdett, Carmarthen, Cars 
michael, Carter, Champlot, Christie, 
Cholmondeley, Cooke, Coquel, Crathorne, 


Cullum, Dickson, Drummond, Duffey, 
Duncannon, Evans, Fitzjames, Fowler, 
Frank, Garrick, Garvey, Gibbon, Gill, 


Grait, Grylls, Harrison, Hervey, Hobson, 
Hodges, Jennings, Johnson, Jones, Lang- 
ford, Legg, Macier, Matthew, Mitchell, 
Moon, Morpeth, Morris, North, Nott, 
Palmerston, Parker, Pierse, Playden, 
Prescott, Riollay, Robinson, Rudsdell, 
Russel, Sabine, Sedley, Smith, Spencer, 
Starke, Stuart, Taylor, Tennyson, Tomkin- 
son, Tottenham, Townsend, Trevor, 


ockmorton, Vernon, Wall, Wedderburn, 
Whaley, Winch. 
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1795. I am indebted to M. R. Bonard 
for the information that the Archives of 
the Town of Rolle contain an interesting 
little item in the Procés-verbal du Conseil 
for 7 March 1795: 

“Tl est permis 4 Monsieur Desarts de 
tenir un  pensionnaire, M. Douglas, 
Ecossais (4 la place de celui qui a quitté) 
avec son domestique, dont Mons Desarts 
devra répondre s'il est est étranger du 
Pais.” 

This Mr. Douglas is presumably the “ tire- 

some lover” whom Lady Webster found at 

Lausanne two years before. 


G. R. DE BEER. 


TWO NOTES ON SMOLLETT 
I 


GINCE my identification of Smollett’s 
creditor, Laughlin Macleane (N. & Q. 
cxciii. 1948, 141-142), and my labours 
to prove him the author of the Junius 
Letters (A Junius Bibliography ... , N.Y., 
1949), I have zealously sought further 
information. So scarce is information that 
my discovery of another of his works is 
truly important. We know that Macleane 
was in practice in Philadelphia in 1756; and 
there in that year he published this newly 
found work: An Essay on the Expediency 
of Inoculation (Phila., William Bradford: 
1756). In the great forgotten controversy 
concerning inoculation which was bitterly 
waged in the 18th century, and which was 
brought to a close only by the work of the 
vaccinationist Jenner in 1798, Macleane in 
his Essay pleaded for its practice. This 
work is very rare, and my copy, located in 
the Boston Medical Library, is the only one 
found. It is not mentioned by Watt 
(“Inoculation,” Bibliotheca Britannica) 
whose bibliography of the 18th century 
controversy remains the fullest available. 


II 


In the Percy Anecdotes (40 parts, 
London: 1820-23), will be found the sub- 
joined Smollett story. Its source is not 
indicated, and most certainly is apocryphal, 
but its interest lies in the gusto of the 
Scotsman’s answer to the beggar. The 
recalcitrant Smollett might well have 
answered so. 

A beggar asking Dr. Smollett for alms, 
he gave, through mistake, a guinea. The 
poor fellow on perceiving it hobbled after 
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him to return it; upon which Smollett 
returned it to him, with another guinea, 
as a reward for his honesty, exclaiming 
at the same time, “What a lodging 
honesty has taken up with! ” 
In the same collection it is categorically 
stated that Hugh Hewson, a hairdresser of 
the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, was 
Smollett’s model for Hugh Strap of 
Roderick Random. His shop was hung 
round with Latin quotations, and he 
frequently pointed out to friends and 
customers the scenes in Roderick Random 
in which he figured. Out of enthusiasm for 
the part he played, Hewson, it is reported, 
left an interleaved copy of Roderick 
Random, pointing out the facts, “ showing 
how far they were indebted to the genius 
of the Doctor, and to what extent they 
were founded in reality.” 


FRANCESCO CoRDASCO. 
Long Island University. 


KEATS AND SMOLLETT 


KE-ATS, as is well known, was very fond 

of Smollett’s Humphry Clinker, and 
his familiarity with that novel is further 
attested by several probable allusions to it 
in his letters which have not hitherto been 
noted. In a letter to George and Tom 
written not long after that in which he first 
mentions Smollett, Keats writes, with 
reference to the quarrel of Haydon with 
Hunt and Reynolds, “ Lawk! Molly there’s 
been such doings—” (Letters, ed. M. B. 
Forman, 1947, p. 81). This exclamation 
seems surely to be a reminiscence of similar 
ones of Winifred Jenkins to her fellow 
servant, such as, ““O Molly! you that live 
in the country have no deception of our 
doings at Bath.” Later, in the letter to 
Woodhouse which has his “ continuation ” 
of the novel, he writes of the coachman on 
his trip down to Winchester from London 
(p. 386), “the Coachman nibbles a bit of 
bread—he’s favour’d—he’s had a Call—a 
Hercules Methodist—Does he live by bread 
alone?’ This is apparently an allusion to 
Humphry’s call to preach in the Methodist 
persuasion. Bramble, reprimanding Clinker 
after his discovery of him holding forth in 
the pulpit, says: “‘Since you are called 
upon by the spirit to preach and to teach, 
it is high time to lay aside the livery of an 


* Matt. 4: 4. Keats’s frequent Biblical allusions 
have never been sufficiently stressed. 
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earthly master. ‘I hope,’ said 
Humphry, ‘I have not failed in my duty 
to your honour—I should be a vile wretch 
if I did . . . but having an inward admoni- 
tion of the spirit—’” and Humphry heeds 
the call but also remains as coachman. 

Keats’s Humphry Clinker continuation 
follows shortly after this allusion. Writing 
to Woodhouse, who was at Bath with 
Reynolds, he asks (p. 391): 

Have you seen old Bramble yet—they 

say he’s on his last legs. The gout did 

not treat the old Man well so the 

Physician superseded it, and put the 

dropsy in office, who gets very fat upon 

his new employment, and behaves worse 
than the other to the old Man—but he'll 
have his house about his ears soon. We 

shall have another fall of Siege-arms, I 

suppose Mrs. Humphrey persists in a big- 

belley—poor thing she little thinks how 
she is spoiling the corners of her mouth 

—and making her nose quite a piminy. 

Keats had a salty sense of humour on 
occasion, and he displays it in this passage 
—of which I have only quoted a part. In 
general, his characterization of Smollett’s 
personae has aptness and insight, although 
of necessity limited to one or two of their 
salient traits. His imaginary incidents, how- 
ever, do not always jibe with the situation 
in the novel. Bramble, for instance, would 
have given up his gout for the dropsy only 
after a severe struggle. “ For you know,” 
he writes Dr. Lewis, “there is nothing 
analogous to the dropsy in my disorder. 
I wish those impertinent fellows, with their 
rickety understandings, would keep their 
advice for those who ask it—Dropsy, 
indeed!” The remark “We shall have 
another fall of Siege-arms” is obscure. 
Does Keats mean that Bramble is going 
to get a new attack or a new disease, or 
that he is going to die? Or does the “he” 
in the preceding sentence refer to the 
dropsy? 

Making Winifred Jenkins a prolific 
mother is one of Keat’s neat and inevitably 
right touches, but his use of the word 
“piminy” in describing her is unusual. It 
is not recorded in the O.E.D.—though 
doubtless derived from miminy-piminy, first 
recorded for 1812 and used by Hazlitt. 
Keat’s use of the word is not clear. Does 
it refer to Winifred’s putting on airs because 
of her rise in station, or is “ piminy” 4 
noun of some sort rather than adjectival 
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in force? Whatever the answer to these 
questions may be he reads her character 
perfectly; and the allusions noted above 
give added evidence of his familiarity with 
an old favourite novel. 


DAvID BONNELL GREEN. 


A MINOR CHARACTER IN FANNY 
BURNEY’S ‘DIARY’ IDENTIFIED 


IN Austin Dobson’s edition of the ‘ Diary, 

vol. 1, pp. 292-311, we are introduced 
to a vividly-drawn piece of character-sketch- 
ing in the person of a Mr. B y. This 
is extended in the Index in vol. VI as 
B(lakene)y, which is accepted by Miss 
Katharine C. Balderston in ‘Thraliana,’ 
vol. 1, p. 156 and note. 

The absurd, pompous individual con- 
cerned was undoubtedly Edward Blakeney, 
who died in Newman Street, Marylebone, in 
March 1799. (The European Mag. & 
London Review, vol. 35 Mar. 1799). 

Edward Blakeney was born cir. 1716 
(Alumni Dublinenses, ed. Burtchaell & 
Sadleir, which shows his admission on Nov. 
16, 1734, aged 18), the son of Thomas 
Blakeney, attorney, of Galway, and Sarah 
Burke (Burke’s Landed Gentry of Ireland, 
1912). He was Secretary to his relative, 
General (Lord) Blakeney, Governor of 
Minorca (Army List 1754, but he was 
appointed some years earlier), but his name 
is not in the Army List 1755, and we learn 
from the ‘ Memoir of Life and Family of the 
late Sir George Leonard Staunton, Bt.,’ 
publ. 1823, that by January 1755 Edward 
Blakeney had gone to Montpellier, as the 
climate at Port Mahon did not agree with 
him; and in December 1758 (Gents. Mag.) 
is shown as appointed H.M. Consul at 

ice, 

In 1762, 30th Sept., he received a Com- 
mission as Captain in Colonel Robert 
Blakeney’s Regt. of Galway Dragoons, but 
his real military experience was as a Com- 
missary during the campaigns in Germany 
(cir. 1759-62), where he earned the title of 
The Honest Commissary, a sobriquet not 
often given in those days. Later, he re- 


ceived from George Grenville a pension of 
10s. 6d. a day for life—he had asked for 
£1 Is. (Staunton Memoir; European Mag. 
& London Rev.; as above.) 

He was blind for some years before his 
death; but preserved a reputation for charity 
and hospitality. 
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These data make his identification with 
Fanny Burney’s_ gloriously ridiculous 
‘General’ quite clear. She estimated his 
age correctly and the other information we 
glean from her pages (ex-commissary; resid- 
ence in France and Minorca) equally agree. 
She makes him speak of Bath and in his 
will (a very long one, dated 15 Mar. 1799, 
proved 19 June, 1799) he leaves some small 
legacies to friends in Bath. 


T. S. BLAKENEY. 


LAMB’S PARALLEL BETWEEN 
THE PRINCE REGENT AND 
KING BELSHAZZAR 


[N a note in the Oxford edition of The 

Last Essays of Elia on the Prince 
Regent’s “transparency” hoax related by 
Lamb by way of commentary on John 
Martin’s painting of Belshazzar’s Feast in 
the Essay, “ Barrenness of the Imaginative 
Faculty in the Productions of Modern Art,” 
Mr. Frederick Page observes, “the incident 
is apocryphal and was developed into this 
particularity from the mere generalization 
in Lamb’s letter of 11 June 1827 to Bernard 
Barton, criticizing this same picture. ‘ Then 
the letters are nothing more than a trans- 
parency lighted up, such as a lord might 
order to be lit up on a sudden at a Xmas 
gambol to scare the ladies.’” 

It is yet possible that in generalizing thus 
to his friend Lamb reserved a mental con- 
ception of the identity of the “lord” upon 
whom was to devolve the leading role in 
the eventual elaboration of his parallel. He 
had seen Martin’s picture, probably at its 
sensational first showing at the British 
Institution’s exhibition in 1821, before an 
incident that was recorded barely four years 
previously in the news columns of The 
Champion, a paper with which as con- 
tributor he was associated, could suffer 
effacement from his memory. The relevant 
paragraphs for the year 1817 read as 
follows: 

May 18. 

The Rev. Neil Douglas, accused of 
uttering seditious matter in his prayers, 
lectures, sermons, and declamations, has 
been indicted to stand trial before the 
High Court of Justiciary, in'Scotland, on 
the 26th inst. 

June 1. 
In the indictment of the Reverend Neil 
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Douglas, he is charged, among other 
things, with “wickedly, slanderously, 
falsely, and seditiously, in the course of 
the prayers, sermons, or declamations 
uttered by him asserting and drawing a 
parallel between his Majesty and Nebu- 
chadnezzar King of Babylon, remarking 
and insinuating that, like the said King 
of Babylon, his Majesty was driven from 
the society of men for infidelity and cor- 
ruption: and he, then and there, did 
farther wickedly, slanderously, falsely, 
and seditiously assert, that his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent was a poor 
infatuated wretch, or a poor infatuated 
devotee of Bacchus, or use expressions of 
similar import; and he, then and there, 
did wickedly, slanderously, falsely, and 
seditiously assert, and draw a_ parallel 
between his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent and Belshazzar King of Babylon: 
remarking and insinuating that his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, like the said 
King of Babylon, had not taken warning 
from the example of his father; and that 
a fate similar to that of the said King of 
Babylon awaited his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, if he did not amend his 
ways, and listen to the voice of his 
people.” The Reverend Gentleman is 
also accused of calling the Honourable 
Members of the House of Commons 
thieves and robbers. 

The trial took place on the 25th ult. 
when the jury returned a verdict of not 
guilty. 


Having himself on more than one 
occasion lampooned the Regent, Lamb 
would at least have sympathised with the 
Accused, whose detestation of George III, 
however, he did not share. 

It might here be noted that Lamb’s 
objection to the incongruity in Martin’s 
picture of the dismay of Belshazzar’s guests 
at a revelation vouchsafed exclusively to 
the sight of the King had been anticipated 
by a critic of the exhibition. In the London 
Magazine for April, 1821, Thomas Griffiths 
Wainewright, of evil memory, in a long and 
in all other respects unfavourable notice of 
the picture, wrote, “A foolish suggestion, 
I am told is hazarded in the Literary 
Gazette, viz., that none saw the hand but 
the King.” The critic was possibly Jerdan, 
who in his Autobiography admits having 
written most of the art criticism in the 


earlier volumes of the Gazette. If so, it is 
amusing to find agreement between author 
and attacker of Album Verses on this 
critical point. Subconscious recollection of 
the incident may have guided Jerdan’s pen 
in his recording of the impact on the 
splendours of the London Literary Club of 
a financial crisis which involved the closing 
of some 800 banks in Britain. It will be 
found on page 291 of the third volume of 
the Autobiography. 
. . . I never saw Munden, on or off the 
stage, in such rich and glorious humour 
as in singing and acting ballads there— 
he was a perfect artist; and Mathews, 
and Yates, and Taylor, and all of voice 
and vis comica, used to minister to the 
delightful “fooling” of these jocund 
festivities. But, alas, there came a horrid 
handwriting to be inscribed on the wall; 
and the panic crisis of 1825-1826 struck 
no class severely than _ that 
connexion which was flourishing as the 
Literary Club. Two or three absentees 
at a time were missing from their mess 
—their plates were empty, and so were 
their seats. Alderman sent turtles no 
more; wealthy publishers forgot whence 
haunches came; stationers and printers, 
instead of baskets from their hot-houses, 
got a poor dessert in hot-water; and as 
for the authors, they had to relinquish 
their feasting, and find themselves rather 
worse accommodated than they were 


before. M. TuRNBULL. 


WILLIAM TYLER 


“WY7/OODLAND ECHOES” is the only 
book by William Tyler in the 
British Museum Catalogue. It was pub- 
lished by W. Wetton, 21, Fleet Street, and 
printed and sold by G. W. Wetton at 
Maidenhead. Its full title reads: 
‘Woodland Echoes, with Poetical 
Sketches of the Scenery and Objects in 
that highly picturesque Vale through 
which the Thames flows from Medmen- 
ham Abbey to Cliefden, Historical and 
Topographical Notes; and Other Poems. 


In his preface, dated Marlow 1824, Tyler 
works hard to dispel any notion that the 
writer of the ensuing pieces is a poet. He 
doubts his ‘possession of any of that 
universal spirit of genius, which gives an 
interest to whatsoever it touches.’ ‘To 


] 
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scholastic attainments,’ he goes on, ‘I am, 
almost, a stranger.... My situation in life 
has been opposed to the acquirements of 
learning. . . . Yet, I fancied myself pos- 
sessed of some poetical abilities, and I 
panted to put them to the trial... I have 
been a rhymer for a length of time; and I 
wished to discover how far I was justified 
in the exercise of the feeble powers I 
thought myself possessed of. . . . Without 
understanding the rules of poetical art, I 
have attempted to erect a building with 
my own hands: the materials are, perhaps, 
unseemly, and the architecture rude: 
whether the foundation rest upon a rock, 
or on the sands, time must decide.’ 

It is in a footnote to this preface that he 
refers to Shelley. ‘I have trodden upon 
classical ground,’ he had written; and the 
note says: 

‘The neighbourhood of Marlow may 
be considered classical, as having been 
the residence of Mr. Peacock and Mr. 
Shelley. On a small island, near Med- 
menham Abbey, Mr. Shelley composed 
the “ Revolt of Islam”; and in Marlow 
the “Maid Marian” of Peacock was 
written.’ 

“Woodland Echoes” itself is a long 
poem in tetrameters and couplets and 
alternating rhymes, followed by copious 
notes explaining various historical and 
other references in the text. Its concluding 
lines may serve as an example of its 
quality : — 

And go bow’rs and glades! farewell! 

Ye wood-crown’d heights! a fond adieu! 
When sportive circles grace your dell, 

I will return and visit you. 

For ever on my faithful mind 

Your beauties will, engraven, shine ; 

For never shall the wand’rer find 

A scene to rival thee and thine. 

Long as the streams around thee flow, 

Long as thy em’rald islands glow, 

Love and his joyous train will come 

To revel in thy blooming home. 

Now on your willow shall be hung 

The lyre my timid fingers strung; 

And there its harmonies shall sleep, 

Till some more potent genius sweep 

The music of its chords along, 

And wake the numbers of a nobler song. 

The short pieces which follow are topical 
and occasional, with a few love-poems and 
a sequence of sonnets. Their quality may 
be seen in the tenth sonnet, ‘On A Portrait 
of Lord B—’:— 

There is a noble beauty in that face 

Such as sweet fancy in her dreams doth trace 

Upon the brow of some night-piercing youth, 
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To whom love pays the oath of sacred truth. 

That forehead seems a goodly temple, where 
Knowledge hath built its immaterial dome; 

And in the ample round its space doth wear 

Sublimity hath found a graceful home. 

Within that eye intelligence is zon’d; 

And on that lip the soul’s deep passion’s 


thron’d. 
Could Clara sin, in loving thee so well? 
Did’st thou do right, requiting her so ill; 
Reality hath broke the witching spell, 
But mem’ry loves the sweet enchanter still. 
So William Tyler, linen-drapers’ assistant, 
friend of Shelley, and versifier. 


Noe Scorr. 


LEONARD TOWNE, LINCOLNSHIRE 
CHEMIST AND FARMING WRITER, 
FLORUIT 1820 


[TF a chemist can make up prescriptions 

I should have thought he could be said 
to know his job. He is not expected to 
be conversant with the diseases for which 
the medicines are prescribed, but of course, 
a man who compounds patent medicines 
and writes pamphlets on diseases in order 
to sell his secret remedies lays himself open 
to all sorts of criticism. At the same time 
he may make a great deal of money and 
that blunts the edge of the onslaught. 
Leonard Towne was a chemist, and he wrote 
about animal diseases and their treatment, 
so he exceeded his job in the eyes of a 
more specialized historian of a century 
later, and was dismissed by Major General 
Sir Frederick Smith in an apothegm that 
smacks of contempt as a man who could 
compound prescriptions but knew nothing 
of the diseases for which they were intended. 

This would not have troubled Towne if 
published during his life, and certainly 
could not do so after his death. Nothing 
is known of his life, and he discloses nothing 
in the prefaces to his books but he was 
probably a Lincolnshire man. His first 
work The Farmer's and Grazier’s Guide; 
containing a collection of receipes for the 
. . . disorders to which horses and horned 
cattle . . . are subject was Printed for the 
Author, Gainsborough, 1816 (8 vo). He 
evidently had the courage to suppose the 
book would sell and the money to finance 
it, and the place of printing coupled with 
the flattering address to the farmers and 
graziers of Lincoln, confirms the presump- 
tion that Towne was, if not a native of 
Lincoln, at least in business there. 

Though his blandishments may have been 
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dictated by a desire to stimulate sales there 
was a great deal of truth in his claim that 
the Lincolnshire men held a distinguished 
place amongst their fellows in the Kingdom, 
and that they had “made a conspicuous 
figure amongst those who have carried to 
an unprecedented Degree of Perfection the 
Arts of grazing and feeding of Cattle.” And 
being so successful they possessed all the 
laudable virtues. They were opulent, liberal 
and willing to encourage merit and their 
approbation would be the best reward for 
his labours. He does not mention their 
custom. 

He held or professed to hold the currently 
commonplace opinion that veterinary 
science was not a matter for gross and 
ignorant men and indeed the Veterinary 
College had been established for some fifteen 
years when his book appeared. It was how- 
ever strictly confined to the diseases of 
horses, and was not in very good repute at 
the time. Towne thought that leaving the 
cure of animal diseases in the hands of 
horse and cow doctors of the then common 
type a gross deviation from common sense. 
His opinion, while just, was by no means 
new. It had been expressed for at least 
half a century by many of the cow-leeches 
and horse doctors who had written books 
on this subject during that time. 

Towne was at least well read in his sub- 
ject and quotes John Lawrence and others of 
his predecessors, and he held firmly to the 
idea that though cattle came to maturity 
earlier they should not be allowed to breed 
until they were three years old. If allowed 
to breed earlier the progeny were likely to 
be weakly as the offspring of the not fully 
developed so often are. Another thing he 
was emphatic about was that cows should 
be prevented from licking themselves be- 
cause the formation of hair balls in their 
stomachs was very dangerous, even deadly. 

The layout of the book is very simple. 
It consists of a collection of prescriptions 
stated in common language and with the 
quantities set out in common measure, and 
not by the alchemical signs, the first section 
dealing with horses and the second with 
cattle. It is said to have been reprinted in 
1848, but I have not seen this edition. 

Towne’s second book was more ambitious 
in its contents if not in its intention. Its 
title was The Farmer's Directory; compre- 
hending the system of agricultural economy. 
. . » The Complete Farrier . . . also The 
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Domestic Instructor illustrated with plates 
of animals and implements and published 
by H. Fisher, London, 1822 (fol). The book 
is encyclopaedic in its scope and pays tribute 
to Towne’s literary acquirements by the 
length and variety of its quotations from 
earlier writers. His praise of Sir Hugh Plat 
is, of course, music to my ears. He had 
quite an admiration for Sir Hugh’s ingenuity 
in introducing an extended catalogue of 
waste substances and composts of earth and 
dung etc. as manures, and highly approved 
of his invention of an embryo Dutch barn 
with a roof that could be raised and 
lowered. Towne had read many others of 
the earlier writers and uses them as 
authorities for the advice he gives. 

As is proper to any book which aspires 
to embrace the whole of farming, Towne 
begins with soils, goes on to tillage and the 
growing of crops including the field culture 
of potatoes and flax. The necessary manur- 
ing is discussed and the types of implements 
and their use. His plates of Leicester and 
Southdown sheep, for example, if they are 
accurate pictures, indicate that improved as 
these breeds then were they had not yet 
taken on their modern form. Laying land 
down to grass, in that post-war period a 
burning question, is discussed, and a long 
exigesis on types of pasture plants is 
entered into, but is mainly quotations from 
earlier writers. The technique of farming 
is completed by a section on dairying and 
grazing. 

Farm buildings and carriages, gates, 
poultry, fish ponds and fishing and plans 
with dimensions of rooms etc. are other 
subjects which show how all inclusive 
Towne has tried to be. 

The farriery part has been breathed upon 
by Sir Frederick Smith if such a gentle 
term can be used for his contemptuous dis- 
missal of all good in this part of Towne’s 
work. The Domestic Instructor section is 
worthy of some consideration. It contains 
a variety of ideas about human nutrition, 
some of which have been confirmed by later 
research, and a variety of receipts is pro- 
vided, including methods of making beer 
and home-made wines. 

Although not cast in that precise form 
Towne’s book is one of the forerunners of 
a fashion then growing into maturity of 
writing farming and gardening encyclo- 
paedias, great and small, that was developed 
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by J. C. Loudon and continued for some 
half century after him. 

The short tale of Towne’s writings was 
completed by a 12 page pamphlet 
A Treatise on the Rot in Sheep illustrative 
of the symptoms. ... Printed for the Author 
Newark, 1823. It was little more than an 
advertisement for a secret remedy Towne 
was prepared to sell in bottles containing 
40 doses at 6d. a dose. For the majority 
Towne declared the origin and progress 
of this disease was wrapped in an obscurity 
commensurate with the absurdity of the 
nostrums prescribed for its extermination, 
but Towne had a good idea of the cause 
of the disease. He claims that the Notting- 
hampshire Agricultural Society had 
espoused his efforts to disseminate his 
remedy, but all that he tells his breathless 
readers is that its cost is two pounds a 
bottle. 

Like most other writers on animal 
diseases of his and of earlier days Towne 
combined something of the nature of a 
charlatan and a quack with some sound 
observations and common sense. This 
mixture is complex and difficult to resolve 
into its elements. The larger book on farm- 
ing contains a great deal of sound advice, 
which it is to be hoped his readers adopted. 


G. E. Fusse.t, F.R.Hist.Soc. 


CAPT. WILLIAM THOMAS GRAHAM 
(c. 1778-1864), H.E.L.C. Naval Service 
T was in 1600 that—following upon the 
capture by Sir Francis Drake of a 
Spanish “ carrack”” homeward bound from 
the East Indies, with, inter alia, complete 
papers relative to India, its wealth, its 
methods of trade, its traffic centres and its 
ports—Queen Elizabeth incorporated by 
Charter: “ The Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading with the East 
Indies.” And by 1800 we know the position 
to which that great company, more generally 
known as “The Honourable East India 
Company,” had already attained. Let me 
quote from an article of some years back by 
Mr. Boyd Cable on the subject, so far as 
may be material to my present purpose. 
“By 1800,” he there wrote, “the East 
India-men were the attraction and envy of 
the finest seamen in the world, bringing 
under their flag as officers the young sons 
of the highest families, enlisting or training 
the pick of the sailors. The officers made 
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fortunes out of the ‘indulgences’ granted 
them. The captains and officers had a cer- 
tain amount of cargo space allotted them 
for transport of their private trade goods. 
The captain also had a percentage of the 
total cargo carried, and took the passage- 
money of the twenty to thirty passengers 
each carried—rates being from about £100 
for a subaltern and £250 for a general, to 
larger amounts for Governors and high 
Officials, their wives and families.” Thus, as 
he states, “One way and another, a captain 
made £7,000 to £10,000 on each voyage of 
about fifteen or sixteen months.” 

Good treatment, again, as incidentally 
be it stated, was meted out to the men, 
with pensions after only eight years’ service, 
and liberal provision for the wives and 
families of any killed or incapacitated. 

Small wonder, then, that, born between 
October 1, 1778, and September 30, 1779, 
scion of a high and fine fighting line, young 
William Thomas Graham (afterwards of 
Brighton), joined that service at an early 
age. Nominated to the Bombay Marine, 
and approved by the Committee of Ship- 
ping on April 22, 1794, he was appointed 
a “Volunteer” in the service, thus starting 
his career as a Cadet, Probationer or the 
like, on April 24, 1795;—and he became 
a Second Lieutenant on February 23, 1802, 
and a First Lieutenant on March 16, 1806. 

He was in his 30th or 31st year when, 
as Lieut.-Commander of H.C. cruiser 
Sylph, he became the hero of the great sea- 
fight with the Joasmi pirates in the Persian 
Gulf. H.C. Sylph was but a schooner of 
seventy-eight tons, mounting eight guns, and 
she formed one of a squadron carrying the 
Mission, under Sir Harford Jones, to the 
Court of the Shah of Persia. It was the 
third anniversary of the battle of Trafalgar. 
It was October 21, 1808. At noon Lieut.- 
Commander Graham outstripped H.M.S. 
Néréide (Commodore R. Corbett) and soon 
was lost to view, when he became attacked 
by a number of Joasmi war-dhows, each 
being over thrice his own ship’s size. This 
sea-fight has been graphically described and 
detailed for us by Mr. C. R. Low, on pages 
320-322, of his admirable “ History of the 
Indian Navy,” Vol. I., Chapter X. (1797- 
1820), entitled “The Joasmi Pirates.” 


Happily, H.M.S. Néréide hove in sight 
betimes, divined what had already occurred, 
and took the necessary steps. Else had not 
Lieut.-Commander Graham survived to tell 
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the tale. As it was, to quote from Mr. 
Low, he was “covered with wounds.” His 
letter to the Company describing the fight 
is in my possession, and was published 
under the title, ““On the High Seas: An 
Incident of the Year 1808,” in the Navy 
League Journal for July, 1899, page 112. 

“Lieut. Graham” (in the words of Mr. 
Low), “survived for half a century the 
terrible wounds he received on this occasion 
on the head and shoulders.” 

On May 3, 1821, he was appointed Junior 
Captain and Commander, and on April 20, 
1824, was appointed Senior Captain and 
Commander, in the East India Company’s 
Naval Service (Bombay Establishment). 
He resigned on February 13, 1833, and in 
1858 he headed the “List of Officers: — 
Senior List (at Home).” 

On his return to the old country he had 
for a while taken up his abode with his 
only surviving sister Marilla (née Graham) 
and her husband, Richard Smith, head of 
the firm of Smith and Bayley, solicitors, 
known to-day as Janson, Cobb, Pearson and 
Co. But the breath of the sea was still 
his need, and so he went to Brighton, where 
he lived at No. 3, Brunswick Square, until 
the year 1851. 

Capt. Graham was (as my late mother 
has told me) an enormous man, standing 
about 6ft. 3ins., and, once settled in 
Brighton, he must needs buy himself a 
charger. After long and careful search 
throughout Sussex, he found what he 
wanted and acquired for his use a gigantic 
horse. Upon this horse he was wont to 
ride about Brighton and its neighbourhood, 
and soon the horse and its rider earned 
together the delightful and wholly appro- 
priate title of “The Elephant and Castle.” 
(See my article concerning him “A 
Memory of Past Sussex,” in the West Sussex 
Gazette of 28 May, 1931.) 

He married Charlotte, née (apparently) 
Hollingdale, who was still living at the date 
of his will, by whom he had a daughter, 
Susan, who predeceased him, unmarried. 
After leaving Brighton in 1851, he took up 
residence at Ladbroke House, Notting Hill, 
in Kensington. In his will, dated April 17, 
1860 (and proved, oddly enough, on the 
joint anniversary of Trafalgar and of his 
own sea-fight with the Joasmi pirates, 
namely, on October 21, 1864), he bequeathed 
an annuity to his mother-in-law. Nearly 
fifty-six years after receiving his Joasmi 
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wounds, he died in his 86th year, at Lad- 
broke House, on Friday, September 30, 
1864. 

But the end was not yet. For, no less 
than thirty-two years after his death—in 
the action of “Re T. H. Hake, deceased; 
Woodroffe v. Pryor,” in the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice, 1896, 
H. No. 2451—he was adjudged to be the 
next-of-kin of his first cousin, Thomas 
Hendry Hake, who had died unmarried and 
intestate over half a century before, namely, 
on December 18, 1845, with the result that 
in 1897 some £7,000 came into his estate 
and passed according to his will. 

He was the elder of the two sons of my 
great-great-grandfather, Alexander Graham, 
of Scotland, afterwards of London, and 
ultimately of Liskeard, Co. Cornwall (who 
was born in or about 1735 and died on 
February 24, 1802, his will dated April 15, 
1796, being proved on April 30, 1802), and, 
through him, was a direct descendant of 
that fighting genius—of the mystery of 
whose valiant heart so much has been 
written in these later years—James Graham 
(1612-1650), Seventh Lord Graham, and 
Fifth Earl and First or “ Great” Marquis 
of Montrose, all in the Peerage of Scotland, 
who has been described by Clarendon as 
one of “the most illustrious persons of the 
age in which he lived”; by De Retz (the 
friend of Condé and Turenne) as “the 
solitary being who ever realised to my mind 
the image of those heroes whom the world 
only sees in the biographies of Plutarch”: 
and by Sir J. W. Fortescue as “ perhaps 
the most brilliant natural military genius 
disclosed by the Civil War.” 

What wonder, then, that our Capt. 
Graham was a fighting man? 


L. GraHAM H. Horton-SMITH. 


AN EARLY DRAFT OF ‘ THE CRY 
OF THE CHILDREN’ 


MUCH of the verse written in the nine- 

teenth century was undertaken with 
genuine sentiment and sensitiveness; but, 
in the light of later social changes, few 
poems have had more significance than 
Elizabeth Barrett’s “The Cry of the 
Children.” In 1843, Miss Barrett read the 
report, The Employment of Children in 
Mines and Manufactories, in which her 
friend R. H. Horne had collaborated after 
an investigation of child labour in England. 
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Immediately she was moved to protest 
against the conditions she found described. 
“The first stanza came into my head in 
a hurricane,” she wrote to Hugh Stuart 
Boyd.’ In August, 1843, her poem was pub- 
lished in Blackwood’s Magazine (LIV, 
260-262). The magazine text—differing at 
numerous points from that which was to 
be published in 1844—was accompanied by 
notes pointing to two particulars in the 
Commission’s report which had specially 
impressed the poet: the fact that children 
working in the mines could not distinguish 
flowers from weeds and that to them the 
Lord’s Prayer was simply two words, “ Our 
Father,” to be repeated superstitiously. 
Behind the Blackwood’s text lay more 
than one manuscript version of the poem. 
A draft of the first seven stanzas now at 
the University of Texas is part of the record 
of composition. This manuscript probably 
shows the poet in her first attempt at writing 
“The Cry of the Children "—striking off the 
first stanza clean, then writing and revising 
“to make the other stanzas like it,”? and 
finally giving up her efforts after an incom- 
plete seventh stanza merely to practice pen 
strokes on the remainder of the sheet. 
“The Cry of the Children” received 
both high praise and severe criticism. The 
irregularity of its form the poet and her 
later critics have believed less important 
than the humanitarian appeal of its con- 
tent. It was Miss Barrett’s task to “ arouse 
England, and the modern world, indeed, to 
4 sense of the child-suffering in factory 
The text of the poem as it appears in 
the Texas manuscript is given below. Words 
in parentheses have been cancelled. 


THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 

They are leaning their young heads against their 

mothers ; 

And that cannot stop their tears. 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 

The young birds are chirping in the nest; 

The young fawns are playing in the shadows; 

The young flowers are blowing toward the west— 

But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free! 


‘Elizabeth Barrett Browning in Her Letters, ed. 
pubbock (London, 1906), p. 67. 
id. 


* Lilian Whiting, ‘‘ Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” 
The Bookman, III, 38. 
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Do you ask the little children in (their) the sorrow 
Why their tears are falling so? 

The old man may weep for his tomorrow 
Which is lost in Long Ago. 

The old tree is leafless in the forest, 

The old year is ending in the frost; 

The old wound, if stricken, is the sorest, 

The old hope is (saddest) hardest to be lost. 

But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
Do you ask them why they stand 

Weeping sore before the bosoms of their mothers, 
In our happy Fatherland? 


They look up with their pale and sunken faces 
And their looks are sad to see, 
(And the old man’s slow anguish) For the man’s 
grief draws and presses 
The soft cheeks of infancy. 
‘Your old earth’ (they say) ‘is very dreary.’— 
‘Our young feet’ (they say) ‘ are very weak.’— 
‘Few paces have we taken, yet are weary— 
‘Our grave-rest is very far to seek. 
‘Ask the old why they weep and not the 


children— 
For = (grave is sweet and) outside earth is 
co 
And we young ones stand without in our 
bewildering, 


(And) While the graves are for the old. 


True (say the children) it may happen 
That we die before our time. 
Little Alice died last year—the grave is shapen 
Like a snowball, in the rime. 
We looked into the pit prepared to take her— 
Was no room for any work in the close clay! 
ro the sleep wherein she lieth none will wake 
er 
Crying . . . “ Get up, little Alice, it is day.” 
If you listen by the grave in sun and shower 
With your ear down . . . little Alice never cries. 
Could (you) we see her face, be sure we should 
not know her 
For the smile has time for growing in her eyes. 
For merry go her moments lulled and stilled in 
The shroud (as fair as rime) by the kirk-chime 
(And oh, may it happen) It is good when it 
happens, say the children 
That we die before our time. 


Alas! the young children are forsaking 
(Death) Life, as Death were best to have 
They are binding up their hearts away from 
breaking 
With a cerement from the grave. 
Go out, children, from the mines and from the 


city, 

Sing out, children, as the little thrushes do! 

Pluck your handfulls of meadow-cowslips pretty, 

Laugh aloud to feel your fingers let them 
through. 

But (the children say) they answer you, Are 
cowslips of the meadows 

Like (the little) our weeds (that grew) anear the 
mine 

Leave us quiet in the dark of (the) our coal- 


adows, 
(And we ask not for) From your pleasures fair 
and fine. 


For oh, say the children, we are weary 
And we cannot (leap) run or (run) leap 

If we cared for any meadows it were merely 
To lie down in them and sleep. 
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Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping— 
We fall upon our faces, trying to go— | 
And underneath our heavy eyelids drooping 
The reddest flower wd look as white as snow. 
For all day we drag our burden tiring 
Through the coal-dark underground 
Or all ny | we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 


All day long the wheels are droning, turning— 
The hot wind comes in our faces; 
Till our hearts turn, and our heads with pulses 
burning, 
And the walls turn in their 


laces. 
Turns (the) our sky in the high window, blank 
and reeling 


Turns ~ long light that droppeth down the 


wa 
Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling 
All are turning all day long, and we with all! 


HazeEL Harrop. 
The University of Texas. 


TWO LETTERS OF JOHN BRIGHT 


TX. the Friends’ Historical Library of 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., are two unpublished 
letters of John Bright dealing with American 
affairs during the critical period of the 
Civil War and Reconstruction. 

The first letter, addressed to Charles 
Sturge (1802-88), a fellow Quaker, and 
brother of the well-known Birmingham 
philanthropist Joseph Sturge, was written 
on 7 December 1861 at the height of the 
excitement over the so-called ‘Trent 
Affair.” It will be recalled that an over- 
zealous Northern naval officer had stopped 
the British ship Trent on the high seas and 
forcibly removed from it two Confederate 
commissioners, Mason and Slidell. This 
violation of the freedom of the seas caused 
a wave of indignation to sweep over 
England. Lord John Russell was prepared 
to go to war over the incident. John Bright, 
keeping a cool head as usual, delivered an 
address at Rochdale on 4 December 1861 
in which he decried the prevalent hysteria 
and pled for an attitude of benevolent 
neutrality towards the North. 

In his letter to Sturge, written three days 
later, he outlines in the same conciliatory 
spirit the kind of resolutions which might 
helpfully come from a public meeting, if 
held, in Birmingham. It is interesting to 
note in passing that a meeting was actually 
held in Birmingham a month later, at which 
an audience of 6,000 decisively rejected a 
proposal of arbitration in favour of an 
amendment expressing complete confidence 
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in the more bellicose measures proposed by 
Russell and Palmerston.’ Bright’s influence, 
however, made itself felt in the United 
States and contributed to the eventual 
peaceful resolution of the difficulties. 

His correspondence with Senator Charles 
Sumner on this subject (mentioned in the 
letter to Sturge) was read to President 
Lincoln’s cabinet and helped tip the scales 
in favour of a decision to release the com- 
missioners, thus avoiding war. The Meeting 
for Sufferings, the executive body of 
London Yearly Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends, on 9 December 
addressed a memorial, appealing for con- 
ciliation, to Russell and Palmerston and sent 
a copy to Baltimore (U.S.A.) Yearly Meet- 
ing to be conveyed to the President. The 
delegation which presented the memorial to 
Lincoln stated that the appeal was supported 
by able Friends in Parliament including 
John Bright. Lincoln replied that he had 
not known that Bright was a Quaker but 
added: “I read all his speeches, and he 
knows more of American politics than most 
of the men at the other end of the avenue 
[pointing towards the Capitol, where 
Congress sat].”* J. Travis Mills did not 
greatly overstate the case when he observed 
that “It was Bright’s influence more than 
any single cause which prevented war at 
this crisis.”* 

The second letter, addressed to Horace 
Greeley (1811-72), the highly individual 
editor of the New York Tribune, was 
written at a later and less generally under- 
stood crisis in American history. Abraham 
Lincoln was dead, and his successor, Andrew 
Johnson, was involved in those embroil- 
ments with Congress which were to end, 
a little over a year later, in his impeach- 
ment. Johnson followed Lincoln in advo- 
cating a moderate and conciliatory policy 
towards the defeated South. Congress, on 
the other hand, was coming under the 
domination of a group of men—the so- 
called Radical Republicans— who favoured 
harsh and vengeful treatment of the 
Southern whites and immediate enfranchise- 
ment of the politically immature freedmen. 


? Donaldson Jordan and Edwin J. Pratt, Europe 
and the American Civil War (Boston and New 
York, 1931), 39-40. 

* Fernando G. Cartland, Southern_ Heroes; or, 
Friends in War Time (Cambridge, Mass., 1895), 


7-9. 
en” Bright and the Quakers (London, 1935), 
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In midsummer of 1866 the supporters of 
Johnson called a convention at Philadelphia 
to create a new party composed of moderate 
men from both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic camps. The effort failed, and the 
Congressional elections of 1866, about 
which Bright inquires so anxiously, went to 
the Radical Republicans. 

The issues at stake in these elections, as 
Bright shrewdly perceived, were of pro- 
found significance for the future of the 
Amercan republic. Indeed one American 
historian has called 1866 “The Critical 
Year.“ The defeat of Johnson and the 
triumph of the Radicals meant that military 
rule and Negro supremacy would supplant 
the slowly reviving democratic institutions 
in the South. Subjugation would supersede 
conciliation. In reaction against the impo- 
sition of Negro rule, backed up by Federal 
bayonets, the Southern whites would 
presently come together to form the “ solid 
South” and to devise means, both legal 
and extra-legal, of depriving Negroes of 
their civil rights. Under cover of appeals 
to patriotic emotion—‘ waving the bloody 
shirt” this came to be called—a determined 
minority of Republican Congressional 
leaders would force upon the country 
economic policies which led straight to the 
dominance of “ Big Business.” Had Bright 
been able to look a little farther into the 
future, perhaps he would not have been 
so eager for the success of Greeley’s 
“friends,” the Radical Republicans! 

The letters follow: 


Rochdale. 
12 mo 7, 1861. 
private 


My dear Friend 
Charles Sturge, 


It is not easy to say whether 
meetings would be useful just now or not. 
I felt a great difficulty in deciding what 
to say, & what not to say the other evening, 
& no other speech I have ever made, I 
think, caused me so much anxiety.’ We 


“Howard K. Beale, The Critical Year: A Study 
of Andrew Johnson and Reconstruction (New 
York, 1930), 

*For Bright’s s 


: on the “ Trent affair,” 
delivered at a 


ublic banquet at Rochdale on 


ecember 1861, see Speeches on Questions of 
Public Policy by John Bright, M.P., ed. a 
Thorold Rogers (London, 1868), I, 167-95. 
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shall soon hear something from the States, 
& our course may be clearer. 

I have written to a very influential person 
there, a Senator, to suggest that they should 
propose to refer the question to some 
European government or governments & 
offering to consent to any modification of 
maritime law which our government would 
agree to.° 

If there is much rational feeling on the 
question in Birmingham, & a great meeting 
could be held in favor of a reference 
instead of war, & that your merchant class 
would join in such a move, I could not 
refuse to attend. Resolutions of a moderate 
character might be proposed—as “that 
meeting regards any prospect of war with 
States as a calamity, & that such an event 
would be a disgrace to the civilization & 
Christianity of both nations. 

“That the question now under discussion 
is a question of law—of a law which has 
long been regarded carefully by belligerents 
especially when strong. 

“That if the two governments differ in 
their view of the law, the matter should be 
referred to the decision of some European 
government friendly to both powers; & that 
steps should be taken to have the law 
modified & defined.” 

Something like this—Could this be done? 
Can we show we are men in some degree 
civilized & Christian, & not still savages? 

Thomas Lloyd has written me a kind 
letter—Consult him & the Mayor & others 
—but don’t decide for a meeting without 
writing to me again. 

Thy sincere friend 
JOHN BRIGHT 


Rochdale, Sept. 2, 66 
private 
My dear Mr. Greeley, 


I am anxious at the tidings we receive 
from your side, & my anxiety makes me 
write to you. I read the violent things said 
of the President by some of your speakers 


* Bright wrote on 5 December and again on 
7 December to Senator Charles Sumner of Massa- 
chusetts, a leading Republican. His extensive 
correspondence with Sumner is published in the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
XLV (1911) and XLVI (1912). Excerpts are given 
by George Macaulay Trevelyan in The Life of 
- Bright (Boston and New York, 1913), 303- 
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& some newspapers’—& I see the strange 
speech the President has just made to the 
Committee of the Philadelphia Convention.* 
To my mind, he seems to treat Congress 
very much as the King of Prussia & 
Bismarck have treated the Berlin Chamber 
for two or three years past. But your Con- 
gress & people differ from the Chamber 
& people of Prussia—& I hope it will not 
be safe for a President in America to do 
some things which monarchs sometimes are 
permitted to do in Europe.’ But I try to 
hope & to believe that all this apparent 
hostility may pass away, & that menaces, 
however unpleasant to hear & read, may 
not take the shape of action. 

I remember the accuracy of your informa- 
tion before the Presidential Election in 
1864*°—& I write now to ask you to give 
me your opinion as to the result of the 
Elections now approaching. If they go for 
the President, he will think himself master 
of the situation, & will act as such, & 
it may be long before your friends can 
again direct the course of the Nation— 
but if they go against him, he must then 
decide whether he will act with Congress 
or against it—& if against it, at what risk 
to himself & his Ministers.’ I think the 


? Johnson was the object of bitter vituperation in 
the Radical Republican press. He was charged 
with incompetence, habitual drunkenness, treason- 
able plotting, and even complicity in the death 
of Lincoln. There was no ground for these accusa- 
tions, but it is only within recent years that he 
has emerged from the cloud which partisan _poli- 
ticians and irresponsible editors caused to 
obscure his genuine devotion to democracy and 
desire for reconciliation. 

*A convention of “‘ moderates ’’ including some 
pro-Union Democrats, recently held in Phila- 
delphia, had adopted resolutions expressing con- 
fidence in President Johnson, affirming that there 
was no desire in the South to restore slavery, and 
maintaining the right of the former Confederate 
states to representation in Congress. A committee 
presented a copy of the resolutions to Johnson on 
18 August 1866 in the White House at Washington. 
In response, John imprudently permitted himself 
to make some derogatory remarks about the un- 
representative nature of Congress with the Southern 
members excluded. See George Fort Milton, The 
Age of Hate: Andrew Johnson and the Radicals 
(New York), 1930), 354. 

*A little less than two years later, Andrew 
Johnson was impeached of “‘ high misdemeanours,” 
one of which was the slur on Congvens referred to 
in the previous footnote. He was acquitted by a 
single vote. 

© Greeley had rather belatedly come to the sup- 
port of Lincoln in 1864 and prophesied his 
re-election. 

The Congressional elections in the fall of 1866 
went to the Radicals, although the most careful 
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English people are not conscious of the 
gravity of the questions which are soon to 
be settled with you. They & the Germans 
buy your securities as if no danger menaced 
you—& generally the English Press or 
Papers which favored Secession are now in 
favor of the President. I am sorry to see 
that both your great parties seem to feel 
it necessary for them to give some sort 
of countenance to those miserable disturbers 
who call themselves Fenians.’* 

The Canadians are not oppressors of 
Ireland—& they should not bear the penalty 
of evils which have been done here. 

I saw your Mr. Smalley’* the other day 
in Birmingham—I have asked him to come 
to see me on his return from the Continent. 

If you can spare me a few minutes, | 
wish you would write to me on receipt of 
this to tell me how you believe the Elections 
will turn out, & if you are to have peace, 
or a new war thro’ the perverseness of the 
Executive? I observe that General Grant 
was with the President when he spoke on 
the Philadelphia Convention—does | this 
mean that Grant is with the President, & 
will support his policy?’* Excuse the 
trouble I am giving you. I write in con- 
fidence, & you must not quote anything 
of this letter in public. 

Believe me always sincerely yours, 

JOHN BRIGHT 
Horace Greeley, 
Tribune, 
New York, U.S.A. 


FREDERICK B. TOLLES. 
Swarthmore College. 


student of the campaign believes that the majority 
of voters would have supported Johnson if they 
had had a chance to vote directly on his policies 
instead of being misled by propaganda and false 

issues.—Beale, op. cit., 406. 

“A group of Irish-Americans who established 
an “Trish Republic” in New York in 1865 and 
raised funds and an “army” to aid the Irish 
Revolutionary Brotherhood in an uprising against 
Great Britain. In April 1866 they tried to seize 
the island of Campobello, New Brunswick. So 
fearful were both major parties of alienating the 
considerable Irish-American vote that they vied 
with one another in urging the Fenians on! 

* George W. Smalley, correspondent for 
New York Tribune. Sent to Europe in 1866 to 
cover the Austro-Prussian War, he made use of 
the newly-laid transatlantic cable to send from 
Berlin what were probably the first cabled news 
dispatches. 

“General Ulysses $. Grant stood at Johnson's 
right hand when the Committee of the Philadelphia 
Convention presented its resolutions. He later went 
over to the Radicals and was elected to the 
Presidency in 1868 
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SUNDIAL. — During some recent 
Queries A renovations to the 18th century 


MANFARE; SPARNET.—In the Church- 
warden’s Accounts of Walberswick 
which have been recently published for the 
years 1450 to 1499, the first of these words 
occurs several times. 

1485. Item Received of Harry Bullat for 
a manfare of flewys 5s. 

1486. Item Received for a manfare of 
sparnet 15s. 

1496. Item Received of. Herry Bullok 
onward of party of payment for a manfare 
nett 6s. 8d. 

In 1539 William Rooke made his will 
and left to William Thurston a manfare 
of %* (12 score) with a rope and 2 spurlyn 
nettes. To godson William Richardson a 
manfare of <%, 5s. and a rope. 

Twelve score equals 240 ft. and suggests 
that manfare was a seine net which was 
cast into the sea and dragged ashore by 
a rope. 

Under ‘“Mainferre” ‘O.E.D.’ gives 
“mainefaire’ as a spelling-variant, but the 
meaning “some piece of armour, probably 
the gauntlet for the left arm ” does not seem 
to apply. “Sparnet” seems not to be in 
either ‘O.E.D.’ or ‘E.D.D.’ 


R. W. M.L. and Eb. 


[NQUISITION OF THE KNIGHTS 

TEMPLARS.—J. H. Jesse in “ London 
& Its Celebrities,” vol. 3. p. 18 refers to the 
inquisition of the Knights Templars in 
1310/11 as taking place in the Churches of 
St. Martin Ludgate, and St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate. 

Is there any evidence that the inquisition 
took place in these Churches? 


(Sirk) F. Tippury-BrEER 


PAPER-MILLS AND PAPER-MAKERS. 

—Mr. A. H. Shorter, Geography 
Department, University College, Exeter, is 
collecting material for a work “The 
Historical Geography of the Paper-making 
Industry of the British Isles” and would 
welcome information about paper-mills 


and paper-makers, particularly earlier than 
1800. He also wants to consult Directories 
makers for 


any year before 
A.H.S. 


portion of an old farm house, markings 
suggestive of a sundial were uncovered on 
the ceiling of the hall, radiating out from 
a window approximately 4 ft. wide by 2 ft. 
high above the main entrance door. This 
window faces south-west, and thick lines 
numbered XI, XII, I, Il, III, IV and V, 
each subdivided into four equal portions 
by thinner lines, radiate out on the ceiling 
above the window, reading from north-west 
to south-east. If produced, these lines would 
meet at a point approximately level with 
the outside of the wall, but there is now 
no trace of any rod there. Besides these 
markings, there is also a curved line start- 
ing where the XI line meets the north-west 
wall of the hall and lettered: “‘ The shortest 
day 7h. 24m. long. Sun rise at 8.18.” And 
another line as well stretching straight 
from half-way between the base of the XII 
and I lines to a point on the V line, near 
its end, is lettered: “‘ Equal day and equal 
night.” 

I should be grateful if it could be 
explained how this sundial worked, for it 
implies that the light was thrown upwards 
somehow in order to get a shadow on the 
ceiling. This might have been effected by 
a mirror or a pool, though there is now 
no trace of either; but if it worked in that 
way, surely the hours should have been 
numbered from the south-east. It would 
also be interesting to learn if other examples 
of such indoor sundials are known to exist, 
or are recorded anywhere. The lettering 
suggests the 18th century. Moran. 


GIR JOHN BARROW AND I. BLUCK.— 

In the Africana Museum is a water 
colour signed J.B. which may very well 
have been the original of the aquatint 
“View of the Entrance into Cape Town 
from Green Point” which appears as the 
frontispiece to the first edition of volume 2 
of Sir John Barrow’s An account of travels 
into the interior of Southern Africa, pub- 
lished by T. Cadell and W. Davies of 
London in 1804. The aquatint bears the 
inscription: “I. Bluck sculpt.” 

In the past this water-colour was attri- 
buted to Sir John Barrow, but it now 
seems doubtful if he was the artist, as no 
mention has been found anywhere that he 
was a painter, although there are numerous 
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references to his work as a cartographer 
in his Autobiography. 

Presumably “I. Bluck” is the same as 
J. Bluck who worked for William Miller 
and R. Ackerman at a later date and was 
responsible for some of the aquatints in 
Salt’s Views in St. Helena, Latrobe’s Visit 
to South Africa and Pyne and Combe’s 
Microcosm of London, to mention but a 
few. The question now arises whether he 
could have been the artist of the water- 
colour as well, particularly in view of the 
fact that Thieme-Becker’s Allgemeines 
Lexikon der Bilden Kunstler states that 
J. Bluck was a painter. He apparently 
exhibited views of the West of England at 
the Royal Academy during the years 
1791-1819. 

I shall be grateful for any information 
about Bluck and the whereabouts of any 
of his works and also about Sir John Barrow 
as an artist. M.A.C. 


(From Africana Notes and News, Sept. 1949) 


OMAS BEWICK.—A bibliography of 

Bewick’s ‘ Quadrupeds,’ ‘Birds’ and 
‘Fables of Aesop’ on which I am now 
engaged is nearing completion. But the 
searches and enquiries of three years have 
failed to bring to light the following issues 
and I shall be grateful for any information 
on them and on the problems raised. 

1. Quadrupeds 7th Edn 1820. Royal 
8vo issue. The size uncut would be approx: 
24.5 x 15.5 cm. 

2. Quadrupeds 8th Edn 1824.  Extra- 
imperial 8vo issue. By reference to the 
extra-imperial issue of 1820 the size uncut 
would be approx: 28.0 x 19.0cm. It seems 
to me possible that there was in fact no 
such issue dated 1824, but merely a reprint 
of the 1820 edition in this size, with the 
date 1820 retained. Such a procedure had 
been adopted by Bewick in an earlier case. 

3. An edition dated 1818, 4to, of the 
Figures of Quadrupeds, without text. Men- 
tioned in J. G. Bell’s (Selwyn’s) Catalogue 
(1851) and by Hugo (No 52). An 8vo 
edition is in the Pease Collection at 
Newcastle. 

4. Land Birds, 2nd Edn. This is 
dated 1797 but was published in 1798, and 
may be distinguished by the cut of the Sea 
Eagle at p. 11 having the inscription 


WYCLIFFE 
1791 


24 December, 1949 
at the foot of the rock on which the bird 


perches. This inscription is absent in the 
first edition. Of this edition I have not traced 
the super-royal 8vo issue (priced 18/- in 
the imprint) and the thin royal 8vo issue 
(priced 13/- in the imprint). A copy in my 
possession of the issue priced 15/- has had 
this price altered in an early hand (in ink) 
to 18/-. Unfortunately I have had no 
opportunity to compare my copy with the 
only other copy priced 15/- known to me, 
It seems possible that all 18/- copies were 
issued with the 15/- price in the imprint and 
altered by hand. Perhaps the same applies 
to the 13/- copies. 

5. Land Birds & Water Birds 1821. 
Royal 8vo issues. The size uncut would be 
approx: 24.9 x 15.5 cm. 

6. An edition dated 1817, 4to, of the 
Figures of British Land and Water Birds, 
The title, as given by Hugo (No 116) is 
“ Figures of Land and Water Birds. With 
a few foreign Birds. Newcastle upon Tyne. 
1817.” A somewhat different title is given 
in the Catalogue of Bewick’s works at 
p. xxiii of the ‘Select Fables’ issued by 
Emerson Charnley in 1820. The Pease 
Collection at Newcastle has a volume with 
the title “‘ Bewick’s British Birds. Newcastle. 
. . » 1817,” which does in fact include the 
fourteen foreign birds, which had _ first 
appeared in the 1800 volume. Whether the 
Pease, the Hugo and the ‘Select Fables’ 
volumes are identical I cannot say. 

7. A second edition, dated 1821, 4to, of 
the Figures of a Supplement to the British 
Land Birds 1821. This edition would show 
21 figures; in the first there are 20. There 
would be no text. Of the existence 
(formerly if not now) of this edition I am 
confident, seeing that copies exist of the 
first and second editions of the correspond- 
ing Water Birds volumes, and the first 
edition of this present Land Birds volume. 

All the items 1 to 5 above are referred 
to in contemporary advertisements. 

It would also be interesting to hear of 
any copies of the ‘Fables of Aesop’ 
(1823 edn) showing the cancelled pages 
263/4 and 355/6. In the first issue the 
headpieces at pp. 263 and 355, representing 
somewhat similar subjects, inter- 


changed, the mistake being put right by 
cancels in the second. A copy with both 
cancel and cancelland paged 263/4 is in the 


S. Roscor. 


Pease Collection. 
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Replies 


ROBERT MUNDY, OF ASHBY-DE- 

LA-ZOUCH, 1526 (cliii. 28).—At the 
above reference I asked for information 
about Robert Mundy, who with his two 
wives, both named Alice, is commemorated 
by an incised slab with full-length figures 
in the Church of Ashby. 

No replies were published. Recently, 
looking through the printed Calendar of 
Leicestershire Wills (Index Library) I 
noticed the will of Mundy Rt. 1525. A mis- 
reading or a misprint in calendar and index 
thereto. 

An examination of the original record 
proves that this is the will of Robert Mundy 
made 20 March 1525/6. The testator 
desires to be buried “in the church of St. 
Elyne, of Ashby.’ He leaves bequests to the 
mother church of Lincoln, to the Abbey 
of Gresley, to the friars of Derby and to 
the mending of highways about Ashby. 

His family bequests are half a dozen 
silver spoons each to his wife Alice and to 
his sons Edward and Richard. Edward 
appears to have been intended for the priest- 
hood. His wife is to have his dwelling in 
Ashby until his son Richard comes of age, 
and the residue of his goods is to be divided 
between his wife, his children and the 
health of his sons. 

One of the Overseers is Richard 
Sauchewell, Knight. Thomas Bere, priest, 
of Ashby is a witness. 

Friends named are Richard Benskin, of 
Onlippe and Robert Jakes. Wills of Ben- 
skin and Jacques occur in the Calendar of 
Leicestershire wills. Sauchewell may be 
intended for Sacheverell. p. D. Munpy. 


A PORTRAIT OF SIR CHRISTOPHER 
HATTON (clxxxix. 169, 218, 239; cxe. 
40; cxciv. 482).—I was very pleased to see 
Mr. J. B. Whitmore’s note at the last refer- 
ence, making some corrections in the text 
of the inscription on the back of Hatton’s 
portrait in the Northampton Art Gallery, as 
previously printed by me. It is satisfactory 
that we now have an accurate text. 
Since I first raised this question in 1945, 
I have had the advantage of reading Miss 
Rosemary Freeman’s ‘English Emblem 
Books,’ published last year. This threw a 
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light on the subject, for me at any rate, 
ignorant of Embiem literature. I found, 
facing p. 18, that Miss Freeman had intro- 
duced from Geoffrey Whitney: ‘A Choice 
of Emblems,’ 1586, the emblem of Occasion, 
with accompanying verses. My eye caught 
the name ‘ Lysippus,’ and then lines about 
the long locks before and the bald head 
behind, as in the Hatton inscription. But 
here the figure is not of ‘Time’ but of 
‘Occasion,’ and is a female figure, winged 
at the feet like ‘Time,’ holding a razor in 
her hand and standing on a wheel resting 
on the surface of the sea. 

Miss Freeman’s references sent me to 
Erwin Panofsky’s ‘Studies in Iconology’ 
(1939) in which there is a full discussion of 
how the original conception of Time as 
‘Kairos’ or Opportunity (represented as a 
man with wings, scales, shaving knife and 
the proverbial forelock by which bald- 
headed Opportunity can be seized) became 
merged in that of ‘ Occasie’ or ‘ Fortuna,’ a 
female figure with similar attributes, which 
‘practically superseded the masculine 
Kairos in later medieval and Renaissance 
art.’ Mr. Panofsky refers particularly to 
Andrea Alciati, Emblemata, Emblema cxxi, 
the emblem being a late version of Posei- 
dippe’s epigram on the Lysippian Kairos in 
which the name is rendered by ‘ Occasie.’ 

It would be interesting if someone fami- 
liar with the large field of Emblem literature 
could identify in one of the Emblem books 
the emblem and verses in the Hatton por- 
trait. It seems to me very probable that it 
was copied from some such source. 


E. St. JoHN BROOKS. 


FARLDOM OF RIVERS (cxciv. 511).— 
As there is no apparent descent of the 
Darcy family from either the de Redvers, 
Earls of Devon or the Woodvilles, Earl 
Rivers, to explain why Thomas 3rd Lord 
Darcy of Chiche chose the title of “ Rivers ” 
for the Earldom granted to him in 1626, I 
think it more likely that there was some 
connection between the Darcys and the 
Essex family of Ripariis (vulgo Rivers). 
Thomas ist Lord Darcy of Chiche is 
stated by Morant (i. 458) to have died at his 
house at Wivenhou on June 28th, 1588. 
Wivenhoe, situated 5 miles south-east of 
Colchester, was very near the lands the 
Ripariis family held in early Plantagenet 
times (John—Edward III). William de 
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Ripariis became possessed of certain lands 
at East Mersea, Essex, which had been 
given to Richard his father by King John 
(Lib. Foed, Vol. II, p. 266), and in 13 
Edward III, John son of John de Ripariis, 
had licence to enfeoff John Sutton, of 
Wyvenho, of certain lands at Writtle, and 
in the Hundred of Aungre, with remainder 
to himself the said John de Ripariis. (Esch. 
13, Edw. III. n. 28. sec nos.) 

Two of the Ripariis (Rivers) family were 
summoned to Parliament by writ—John 
from 1299 to 1307, and his son John from 
1313 to 1315. According to Courthope’s 
edition of Sir H. Nicolas’s “ Historic 
Peerage of England,” Edmund de Rivers 
died s.p. male, and Katherine, his sole 
daughter was his heir. She was twice mar- 
ried; first to William Lekhull, by whom she 
had a son, John, who died s.p.; and 2ndly 
to John Hall. On the death of John Rivers 
alias Lekhull, 17 Hen. VI, William Bulkeley 
of Eyton, Cheshire, son and heir of John, 
son and heir of John by Christiana, daughter 
of John 2nd Baron Rivers was found to be 
his heir, in whose descendants and repre- 
sentatives this Barony is now vested. 

Representation would seem to have been 
carried from the Bulkeley family to the 
Leftwich of Leftwich, Cheshire, temp. 
Henry VIII, but the result of this marriage 
was one daughter and heir Margaret, who 
married (ist)—Woodruff, and (2nd) William 
Harcourt of Wincham, Staffs., leaving issue. 

Although the representation of these 
Essex Rivers did not descend to the Darcys, 
it seems possible that there might have been 
a descent from them in the female line. I 
presume the Darcys became possessed of 
their Essex lands through the marriage of 
Robert Darcy, formerly a lawyer’s clerk, 
with Alice, daughter and co-heir of Henry 
FitzLangley temp Henry VI, and it might 
be worth while pursuing her pedigree. 


P. W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


NATHANIEL REMINGTON (clxii. 283, 
s.v. ‘Timothy Skottowe’).—Mr. G. C. 
Moore Smith refers to Mr. P. D. Mundy’s 
having pointed out that N. Remington had 
two brothers-in-law named Lane, and that 
his son Samuel’s grandmothers were Mrs. 
Young and Mrs. Lane, adding that “ these 
relationships are difficult to follow.” 
Waters’ ‘Genealogical Gleanings in 
England ’ contains the following: 
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* William Yonges of Gt. Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, merchant, burgess and alderman 
of the same town 13 Sep. 1611, proved 
11 Nov. 1611. Wife Dorothy. Her 
daughter Mary Remington. My kinsman 
Robert Sayer merchant... son-in-law 
Nathaniel Remington and Agnes now his 
wife. Harry Remington their daughter 
and Nathaniel their son and Samuel their 
son.” 

Mr. Mundy (at clxii. 283), in referring to 
the will of Nathaniel Remington dated 27 
Dec. 1630 shows William Yong to have been 
Nathaniel’s father-in-law, and Mr. Robert 
Lane, D.D., his brother-in-law. Thomas 
Lane and the brother-in-law are also men- 
tioned in the will. 

It therefore seems certain that Nathaniel 
Remington married (1) Mary Yonges, dau. 
of Wm. and Dorothy Yonges and (2) Agnes 
Lane (sister of Robert and Thomas Lane 
and, of course, dau. of Mrs. Lane). 

Nathaniel’s son Samuel had _ therefore 
Mrs. Yonges, or Young, and Mrs. Lane as 
grandmothers and the two Lanes as 
brcthers-in-law. 

From Waters’ ‘Gleanings’ it would 
seem that Dorothy Yonges was the ‘step- 


grandmother.’ G. E. REMINGTON. 


JEREMIAH ROBINSON (clvii. 209).—He 

was born 25 March 1742, son of Charles 
Robinson (1702-1760) of Appleby, who 
married on May 19, 1726. Hannah, daughter 
of Richard Deane. Jeremiah was a barrister- 
at-law, Bencher of Gray’s Inn, and Re- 
corder of Appleby. He lived in the White 
House in that town. He was Receiver- 
General of Crown Rents for the Northern 
Division and Collector of Customs at 
Liverpool. All these details are from 
“Robinson of the White House, Appleby” 
(1874), by the Rev. C. B. Norcliffe, who says 
“Many of his books, papers, plate and pic- 
tures were sent to Stockton-on-Tees, and 
shipped for London on board the Success, 
which was unfortunately lost with all 
hands.” Jeremiah’s elder brother was the 


famous John Robinson (1727-1802), for 
whom see D.N.B. 

Jeremiah died January 1, 1793 and was 
buried at St. Lawrence, Appleby, on Jan. 28. 
There is a monument to his memory in the 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 
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The Library 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY: 2. Edited by 
Allardyce Nicoll. (Cambridge University 
Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 

IS second of the ‘series of yearly 
volumes dealing with Shakespearian 
discovery, history, criticism and production 
over all the world’ maintains the exceptional 
standard of interest, importance, and 
scholarship set by last year’s issue. Both in 

its text pages and in its plates it preserves a 

commendable balance between Shakespeare 

on the stage and Shakespeare in the library 
and study. 

Miss St. Clare Byrne’s opening article 
on ‘Fifty Years of Shakespearian Produc- 
tion: 1898-1948" surveys the influence of 
such pioneers as William Poel and Gran- 
ville-Barker, while also taking account of 
Benson and Tree and of the work of 
younger producers in London and the pro- 
vinces. Professor Morozov of Moscow 
University writes on ‘ The Individualization 
of Shakespeare’s Characters Through 
Imagery ’; and Professor Bald of Cornell in 
‘The Booke of Sir Thomas More and Its 
Problems’ makes a careful examination 
and summarization of the arguments for 
and against the claim that certain additions 
in the manuscript of that play are in Shake- 
speare’s handwriting. 

Miscellanies tend usually to be merely 
miscellaneous, but Shakespeare Survey is 
an integrated production of a high order, 
upon which the authors, editors, and pub- 
lishers must again and alike be congratu- 
lated. It is a piece of work well worth doing 
annually and it could scarcely be done better. 


THE WAY TO POETRY. Chosen and 
edited by E. Ellerington Herron. English 
Universities Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE title Miss Herron has given to her 

anthology of English verse from 

Chaucer to Sidney Keyes plainly suggests 

its purpose—namely, to encourage in the 

young, and in beginners generally, a liking 
for poetry, and to impart a sufficient pre- 
liminary knowledge of its kinds and pro- 
gress. Since the book is not designed for 

Specialists or coteries, the editor was under 

no compulsion to exclude familiar pieces 

which have already enticed many to enlarge 
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their acquaintance with poetry; yet she has 
been remarkably successful in avoiding most 
of the hackneyed anthology pieces and in 
choosing a notable number of poems which 
will please and in some instances delightedly 
surprise even experienced readers. 

The arrangement of an anthology is as 
important as the selection of its contents, 
and Miss Herron’s grouping of her material 
into two main sections and six subdivisions 
(Lyrical Poetry: 1. Words for Music; 
II. A New Song; III. Sonnet, Ode, Elegy 
and Meditation; IV. Through the Waste 
Land. Narrative Poetry: I. The Ballad; 
II. The Poet’s Story) may not be unani- 
mously approved. Although it avoids the 
somewhat pedestrian effect of a_ single 
chronological progression, more is sacri- 
ficed than gained by the artificial segrega- 
tion of types of poetry which were pro- 
duced concurrently and often by a single 
poet. And if it were possible to make a 
sound case for the sub-section entitled 
‘Through the Waste Land,’ that excursion 
should surely begin with earlier poets than 
Hopkins and exclude many contemporary 
writers whom Miss Herron brings into this 
territory, although they do in truth inhabit 
a more fertile region. 

But these are minor cavillings, and it is 
more deservedly gracious to endorse the 
commendations which Mr. Cecil Day Lewis 
gives in his introduction. In particular he 
praises the editor for ‘ including a fair share 
of 20th-century verse. She does not sub- 
scribe to the too common English belief 
that the only good poet is a dead poet.’ 


LOVE AND LOSS. Poems by Anna de 
4 (Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge, 6s. 
net. 

"THERE is a phrase misused by dull 

anthologists: ‘Sacred Verse.’ Is there 
poetry that is not sacred? This little book of 

Mrs. de Bary’s is sacred poetry, dedicated to 

her husband, occasioned by his death, 

inspired by ‘dear memory’ of him. Her 
publishers quote from two press-notices of 
her earlier books, which speak of her “ fresh, 
strong gift of phrase and fancy,” and call her 
“one of our best mystical poets... .” We 
shall not seek to better the first of these 
phrases, but only to exemplify it. As to the 
second, these poems are Christian through- 
out, and that, too, we will exemplify in one 
and the same quotation (but any choice is 
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unjust to all the rest in that it cannot suggest 
their variety. We therefore choose ‘Joy 
Reproached,’ because in the book it is 
followed by ‘ Joy’s Defence’): 
Joy, Joy? I hardly now can trace 
The three small letters of your name! 
How can I recall your face? 
How believe you ever came? 
But if you should repent and call, 
Send a warning word before, 
Lest, overcome, I faint and fall 
Before I can undo the door. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FRENCH TRANS- 
LATIONS OF ENGLISH WORKS, 
1700-1800. By C. A. Rochedieu. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1949. Price 27s. 6d. 


IS book, like so many of a similar 

nature produced in the United States, 
contains the bare bones of research, the 
girders round which a just appreciation 
might and may be built; and, as so often 
when a new construction is started to-day, 
one is at first dismayed, although illogically 
so, to see these girders standing stark 
against the sky. 


In just under four hundred pages, 


Mr. Rochedieu lists, even allowing for 
duplication and cross-reference, what must 


amount to ten times that number of transla- 
tions. The title of his book is, moreover, to 
be taken at its face value. This is not merely 
a list of eighteenth-century translations into 
French of eighteenth-century English works. 
Shakespeare has his 65 citations, or there- 
abouts, Francis Bacon his 9 and Ben 
Jonson his 5. It is not merely a list of the 
books in the English of Great Britain trans- 
lated into the French of France. Great 
attention is rightly paid to Benjamin 
Franklin, Jonathan Trumbell and Michel 
Crévecoeur; while translations published in 
Switzerland, Holland and England all have 
their place. Finally, there is no limitation 
as regards subject-matter, no bias towards 
the merely literary. Under NUGENT, 
CHRISTOPHER, Essay on the Hydro- 
phobia, 1753, is duly recorded the French 
translation of the following year: Essai sur 
l'hydrophobie, précédé de Vhistoire d'une 
personne mordue par un chien enragé. . . . 
Under FOTHERGILL, JOHN, An account 
of the Sore Throat Attended with Ulcers, 
1748, appears: Description du mal de gorge 
accompagné d'ulcéres . . . of 1749; and under 
CROFT, Rev. SIR HERBERT. Love and 
madness . . . 1780 the immediate French 
translation: Les Fureurs de l'amour, ou 
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Histoire et correspondance authentiques de 
J. Hackman et de Miss Marthuroy, 
assassinée d’un coup de pistolet par son 
amant .. . 1780. 

The method of using the book is quite 
clear. It is a volume of occasional reference 
for use in the private study. One is, for in- 
stance, interested in the possible debt of 
Chateaubriand in René to Patrick Brydone’s 
Tour through Sicily. Under BRYDONE, 
PATRICK, Tour through Sicily and Malta, 
1773, neatly listed, are the three Amsterdam 
editions of 1775, 1776, 1781 and the Neu- 
chatel edition of 1776. All this could have 
been done equally well from the catalogues 
of the British Museum, the Bibliothéque 
Nationale or the Congress Library, and no 
doubt this is where Mr. Rochedieu obtained 
much of his own information; but the many 
volumes of those monumental works are 
rarely immediately to hand. The book then 
is useful; but one wonders what an “ asso- 
ciate professor” is doing with so menial a 
task as must have been its preparation. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO _ EFFICIENT 
THINKING, REASONING AND CON- 
VERSATION. By T. A. Ryder. (Right 
Way Books. A. G. Elliott. 5s.) 


GINCE Dr. Ryder is an experienced lec 

turer to adult education audiences 
under university auspices, he can be relied 
upon not to encourage any supposition that 
there are magical short cuts to the mastery 
of the large subject with which his book 
deals. Though he does not obtrude its reli- 
ance upon the processes of formal logic, he 
builds upon that sound and solid foundation. 
He also writes lucidly and interestingly upon 
matters which are too frequently turned 
discouragingly to dust and ashes, unassimil @ 
able by eager young minds. Readers of this § 
small volume must not expect to rise from 
it as fully-fledged thinkers and conversa- 
tionalists; but careful consideration and 
practice of its recommendations should set 
them in ‘the right way’ to clear reasoning 
and sensible talking, of which there is 4 
present acute need in the conduct of personal 
and political affairs. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to a 
article which has already a , correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses—imme 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of 
the series volume and page at which the contribi- 
tion in question is to be found. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


N. & Q. 


[Among the periodicals published by the 
Oxford University Press the most venerable in 
years and standing is Notes and Queries. For 
nearly a century it has served as a forum and 
information bureau for scholars great and less 
great, professional and amateur, British and 
foreign. Its bound volumes and current issues 
are a standby for journalists and other persons 
with inquiring minds; it is cited in learned 
works; it entertains and enlightens browsers in 
libraries, stirs and stimulates drowsers in clubs; 
it has even reached the stage, for the adorable 
old Mrs. Voysey in Granville Barker’s The 
Voysey Inheritance flutters after the family 
history of Cromwell in its pages—and finds a 
misprint! ] 


OTES AND QUERIES made its first 

appearance on 3 November 1849, under 

the editorship of William John Thoms, F.S.A. 

(1803-85), but it had been thought of and dis- 

cussed by Thoms and his friends years before, 
and first with John Bruce, F.S.A. (1802-69). 


It was in one of our pleasant gossips on 
books and men (wrote Mr. Thoms in N. & Q., 
1 July 1876), and while feeling the want of 
some information of which we were in search, 
and lamenting the difficulty of bringing such 
want under the notice of those who might be 
able to supply it, that the idea of starting a 
small paper with such special object was 
struck out... 


About the year 1841 our plan had so far 
matured that some specimen pages of The 
Medium, for so our projected journal was 
named, were set in type... . 
But The Medium was never destined to 
appear. 
That is, it was destined not to appear till eight 
years later, and then as Notes and Queries. 


In 1841 Thoms felt that he could not under- 
take the editorship without Bruce, and Bruce 
had had to leave London for the sake of his 


wife’s health, And then Thoms became 
engrossed in a scheme for a series of reprints 
and other publications of interest to scholars, 
but not of a nature to remunerate publishers. 
Out of this he was talked by his friend Samuel 
Roffey Maitland (1792-1866), the Librarian at 
Lambeth: 


I wish instead you would give us that 
little paper you once proposed, in which we 
could all ask and answer one another’s 
questions. 


But even then what Thoms felt to be the in- 
dispensable co-operation of John Bruce was 
not to be had, and the final impulsion to 
N. & Q. came from Thoms’s interest in folk- 
lore (the word was his own coinage). The 
articles and correspondence on folk-lore which 
he had set going in the Athenaeum of 1846 
had by 1849 become so extensive that no 
longer was there room for them in that paper. 
So at last Notes and Queries was determined 
upon, but the name only after long cogitation, 
much discussion, and some forcible opposition. 
One friend withdrew his offer of financial and 
other assistance, convinced that that title would 
be fatal! 


Thoms had found the title for himself, and 
stuck to it. The motto (discontinued after 
December 1923—which seems a pity) was 
suggested by a lady and communicated to 
Thoms by S. R. Maitland, who made it the 
text of the anonymous opening address in 
No. 1: 


‘When found, make a note of.—Captain 
Cuttle, 


To our readers therefore who are seeking 

for Truth we repeat: ‘When found make a 

Note of!’ and we must add, ‘till then make 

a Query.’ 

Maitland of course meant truth of fact. 
‘What is Notes and Queries but a Joint Stock 
Company for the promotion of historical 
truth? ’ (W. J. T., 1868.) 


(Continued overleaf) 
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‘NOTES AND QUERIES’ THROUGH A HUNDRED YEARS§ 


(Continued from page iii) 


From November 1849 to December 1862 
N. & Q. described itself as ‘A Medium of 
Inter-Communication for Literary Men, Artists, 
Antiquaries, Genealogists, etc.’; from then to 
December 1923 it was ‘for Literary Men, 
General Readers, etc.’ Since then its full title 
has been ‘ Notes and Queries for Readers and 
Writers, Collectors and Librarians.’ 


From the beginning N. & Q. was bound-up 
in half-yearly volumes, and has been grouped 
into Series of twelve volumes each. Each 
volume is fully indexed, and an Index-volume 
to each series up to June 1935 (completing the 
Fourteenth Series) has been issued. The Index 
to the Fifteenth Series has been delayed by the 
war and the ‘ peace.’ These Index-volumes have 
given the Editors the opportunity of a preface 
to report progress, to reaffirm principles, to 
define the scope, to note developments, to 
record achievements. Thus in 1856 the paper 
was thought of as 


a repository in which reading men would 
make notes for the use of their brethren of 
any elucidation of a doubtful phrase or a 
disputed passage—any illustration of an 
obsolete custom hitherto unnoticed—any 
biographical anecdote or precise date hitherto 
unrecorded—any book or any edition hitherto 
unknown or imperfectly described. 


In 1862 it was 
a medium through which lovers of literature 
might address those Queries, by which the 
best informed are sometimes arrested in the 
midst of their labours, in the hope of 
receiving solutions of them from some of 
their brethren. 


Joseph Knight (1829-1907) as Editor from 
1883 to 1907 was much impressed by the 
assistance that N. & Q. had given to the D.N.B. 
and the O.E.D., 


principally in the preparation of material, 
and in a minor degree, in the supply of 
complementary information. (1892.) To 
these philological investigations have to be 
added others undertaken on behalf of the 
English Dialect Dictionary. (1898.) 


Among the various purposes which N. & Q, 
exists to serve, Miss Florence Hayllar (editor 
from 1912 to 1942) thought that 


none is more important than its function as 
depository for original letters and diaries, . , , 
There is much material worth consideration 
by the student of social history lying hidden 
and forgotten in old family collections, the 
safety of which, for practical purposes, would 
be most effectively secured by publication. 


But the same editor could write in the same 
preface, ‘we are also glad to have found 
inquirers turning to us with questions merely 
curious or amusing.’ 


But the more N. & Q. develops the more 
it remains the same: the subjects discussed are 
still those dearest to the historian, the antiquary, 
the herald, the genealogist, the philologist, the 
man of letters. 


Perhaps the best tribute to N. & Q. is the 
fact that it has had imitators and descendants; 
they constitute a numerous and stalwart band, 
and there are few countries or districts the 
folk-lore or speech of which is not in course 
of being preserved and calendared. This means 
that there have been Northern Notes and 
Queries, Somerset Notes and Queries, and others, 
the latest of which to come to our notice is 
Africana Notes and News. N. & Q. has had 
its French analogue in L’Intermediare; there is 
an American Notes and Queries, and the editor 
of Spectator, Copenhagen, sends his magazine 
to the editor of N. & Q. as ‘a little and very 
young sister of your venerable periodical.’ 


Reprinted from ‘ The Periodical,’ July, 1946. 
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For classified articles see Books Recently Published, Christian Names, Churches, City 
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A 


Aberdeen (George Gordon), Ist Earl of, 244 

Albestroff (Clementine), Countess of, 502 

Alexander the Great: Map of his Mace- 
donian campaign, 171 

‘ Alif Cheen,’ 481 

Alkin, Elizabeth, 174 

American poetry, future of, 131 

Andersen (Hans): The Emperor and the 
Nightingale, 457 

Anglican clerical converts to Roman Catholi- 
cism, 216, 306, 381, 410 

Anglican Orders, Validity of, 381 

Anglo-Norman Royal Charters, 347 

Appendicitis, 85 

Aram (Eugene): his skull, 127 

Archaeology, 353 

Aretius, Pietro, 516 

Ariosto, and Spenser, 316 

Armistead, Elizabeth B. C., 219 

Arnold, Matthew, 263 

Arundel (Sussex), and the Arundel family, 


6 
Ashmole, Elias, 61 
Assumed name, an, 456, 502 
Austen, Jane, 271, 330 
her shopping expeditions, 436 
MS. of ‘ Love and Freindship,’ 84 


B 
Babel (Tower of), a legend of, 39 
Bacon (Francis): use of ‘toy,’ 358 


Bacon, Matthew (1702-1757?), 347 
Bain, F. W., 413 


‘Baines Document, the, 514 

Balbus ‘ of the Wall,’ 327 

Ball, Edward Hughes, 546 

Bannister, Charles (17412-1804), 424 
Baptism in Tudor times, 238, 306 

Barnard, Charlotte Alington, 39, 106, 174 
my (Elizabeth): ‘Cry of the Children,’ 


Barrow, Sir John, 569 
Basic English, 506 


‘Battle of Otterburn,’ 335 
Bayle, Bernard, 18, 86 
Bayly, Dr. Thomas (c. 1646), 392, 459, 526 
Bearded Lord Mayors, 413, 525, 547 
Beekeeper’s proverb, 372 
Bellasyse, Susanna, 362 
Bennett, Arnold, 22 
Berkshire Newspapers, 435 
Berry (Mary), in Switzerland, 426 
Bestiary, The, 464 
Bewick, Thomas, 570 
Bible in Basic English, 506 
Bickerstaff, Isaac, 362 
du Bisson (Raoul), Comte, 148 
Biographical Identifications required, some, 
523, 546 
Blackwood’s Magazine (1826-54): contribu- 
tors, 541 
Blair, Hugh, 176 
Blake, William, 307 
and ‘ Hand’ 505 
and Leigh Hunt, 505 
his ‘ Sons of Albion,’ 94, 505 
Blakeney, Edward (d. 1799), 559 
Blessington (Countess of), and Lord Byron, 
209 
Bluck, I., 569 
Blunden (E.): Sonnet on N. & Q. Centenary, 
485 
Boerley, William, 470 
Bonner, Thomas, 392 
Book-Collecting, 109 
Book of Common Prayer (1549-1661), 548 


Books recently published: 


Ahlgren (A.): Stockholm Studies in 
English. Vol. IT, 462 

Allen (W.): Arnold Bennett, 22 

American Bibliography 1947; Research in 
Progress 1948, 197 

Barrington (M.); ‘ Invisible Army,’ 510 

Bary (A. de): Love and Loss, 573 

Bennett (J.): George Eliot, 65 

Beresford, J. (ed.): ‘Diary of a Country 
Parson,’ 507 
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Bible in Basic English, 506 

Blackburn (B.): Noble Lord, The Life of 
the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, 461 

Blackstone (B.): English Blake, 307 

Bradner (L.): Edmund Spenser and ‘ The 
Faerie Queen,’ 87 

Brodie (D. M.): Tree of Commonwealth, 
66 


Browning (R.): Essay on Chatterton, 440 

de Bury (R.): Philobiblon, 307 

Bushell (W.): Church of St. Mary the 
Great, 21 

Bulter (J. R. M.): The Present Need for 
History, 285 

Butler (E. M.): Ritual Magic, 528 

Cadbury (H. J.): George Fox’s ‘ Book of 
Miracles,’ 132 

Caroe (A. D.): Old Churches, 45, 264 

Carter (J.): Taste and Technique in Book- 
Collecting, 109 

Cave (C. J. P.): Roof Bosses in Medieval 
Churches, 43 

Chadwick (H. M.): Early Scotland, 439 

Charlton (H. B.): Shakespearian Tragedy, 
87 


Child (H.): Essays and Reflections, 44 

Clark (G. N.): Cycle of War and Peace 
in Modern History, 395 

Coghill (N.): The Poet Chaucer, 506 

Craigie (Sir W.): A Dictionary of the 
Older Scottish Tongue. Part XII, 417 


Crawford (O. G. S.): Topography of |’ 


Roman Scotland, 329 

Croston, A. K. (ed.): Two Seventeenth 
Century Prefaces, 307 

Don (A. C.): Scottish Book of Common 
Prayer, 483 

—_ (G. I.): Shakespeare’s King Lear, 
63 

English Institute Essays, 1947, 131 

Essex Record Office, Guide to the, 133 

ffrench (Y.): Mrs. Gaskell, 308 

Finlay (I.): Art in Scotland, 109 

Forster (L.): German Poetry 1944-1948, 
198 

Fox (G.): Book of Miracles, 132 

Friedlander (P.) and Hoffleit (H. B.): 
Epigrammata: Greek inscriptions in 
Verse, 415 

Furbank (P. N.): Samuel Butler (1835- 
1902), 220 

Gayre (G. R.): Wassail! In Mazers of 
Mead, 308 


Gilbert (A. H.): Symbolic Persons in 
Jonson’s Masques, 373 
Gray (D.): Librarianship, 484 
Nottingham through 500 
years, 394 
Grieve (H. E. P.): Some Examples of 
English Handwriting, 351 
— G. (ed.): Poetry of the Present, 
Hall (J.): Heaven upon Earth, 153 
Hanley (E. H.): Arnold: Stoic Influences 
and Early Poetry, 263 
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British Museum book losses, 265 
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Brooke, Rev. Zachary, 425, 459 
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Burley, William, 470 
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Burney (Fanny): ‘ Diary,’ 559 
Burns (Robert), education of, 39, 107 
Burton, J. H. (1809-1881), 172 
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Byron, and Lady Blessington, 209 
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Campbell (Thomas): Two letters, 325 
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Wills (1521-8), 72 
Campion (Edmund), and St. Paul’s School, 
46, 67, 90, 173 
Capital punishment, 130 
Carolina (South) families, 546 
Carpet, the Holy, 39, 130 
Carr (John), a York architect (1723-1807), 
238 
Carr, Rev. W., 18, 86 
Carver, Jonathan, 370 
Case on the 43 Eliz., 18 
di Castiglione, Contessa, 51 
Cathcart (Maj. Andrew), his diary, 148 
Celery, 39 
Centenarian, a, 523 
Champneis, Sir John, 505 
Chandos, Dukes of, 507 
‘Chanson de Roland,’ 509 
Chapman (George): ‘ All Fools,’ 534 
‘Rollo, Duke of Normandy,’ 264 
his revisions in the O.E.D., 442 
Charles I, 63, 107 
Charles II: his attitude to duelling, 301 
Charles X, in England, 62 
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Chaucer: a 1598 allusion to, 554 
C. Cowden Clarke on, 348 
his terms for spring, 82 
Neville Coghill on, 506 
‘Troilus and Criseyde,’ 332 
Chélu, Alfred, 148 
Chepstow, 355 
Cherubini, M. L., 85 
‘Chevy Chase,’ 335 
Chimney-sweepers, 491 
terms, 155 
their apprentices, 427 
their secondary occupations, 235 
Chinese Metaphysics, 128, 195 
Chippendale, Thomas, 405, 482, 504 
Christiana, Count, 304 


Christian Names: 
Florence as a man’s, 326, 460 
Gaius, 20 
Invented, 149 
Marietta, 284 
Masculine and feminine combined, 284 
Men with feminine, 103, 152, 217 
Mercimite, 40 
Raphe, 103, 217 
Unusual, 61, 64, 152 
Women with masculine, 64, 217 
‘Christmas Notices,’ 552 
Christ’s Hospital (17th cent.), 46 
Chudleigh (Thomas), on John Locke, 519 
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as Hallows, Barking by the Tower, 446, 

03 
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Roydon, Essex, 127, 173 
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. Mary-le-Bone, Middx., 78 
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. Neots, Cornwall, 18, 86, 173 
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Stephen’s, Walbrook, 252 
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Dedicated to King Charles the Martyr, 42 
London Episcopal Chapels, 149, 218 
Old, 45, 264 
Post-reformation Churchyard 

ments, 215, 306, 327, 393, 489 

Saints and Emblems in 175 
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Grocers, 47 
Mercers, 47, 414 
Merchant Adventurers, 47 
Clarke (Charles Cowden), and Chaucer, 348 
‘Clean sword and a dirty Bible, a,’ 147 
Clement, Margaret Gigs, 532 
Clergy around Cambridge, 1786, 452 
‘Climbing Boys’ at Sunday School, 427 
‘Climbing Girls, 491 
Clock-Jacks, 18, 85 
Clonmel, Dragoons at, 5 
de Coétlogon, H. W., 147 
Coif, Order of the, 219, 283, 350, 438 
Cole (Rev. William): a communication 
from, 551 
Coleman, Morgan, 281, 328 
Coleridge (S. T.): ‘ Christabel,’ 126 
Date of Two Letters to George 
Dyer (1795), 454 
Colet (John): his school, 414 
Collier (John): his epitaph, 35 
Collier, John Payne, 347, 458 
Contemporary Review, 18, 64 
Cooke, G. F. 478 
Cooke, Kate, 545 
Cooper (A. A.), Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, 
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Corri, P. My (c. 1746-1825), 392 
Cowley and Oxford, 546 
Crusaders’ heraldry, 531 
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Court Leet, the, 149 
Crabbe, George, 481 
‘The Village,’ 477 
Cranmer, Thomas, 313 
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Crashaw, Richard, 352 
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Cumberland-born peers, 126 
waifs and strays, 147 
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266, 291, 338, 385, 415 
Currant Intelligence, The, 118 
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Daffodils and Narcissi, notes on, 146 

Damnation, Charts of, 505 

2 (Sir W.), and Robert Davenport, 
320 


Davey (E.), of Yoxford, 1786, 84, 151, 240 
Decoy Ponds, 413 

Defence, London Masters of, 397 
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Defoe (Daniel): a projected History, 326 
Dekker(Thomas) : ‘Shoemaker’s Holiday,’ 192 
‘The Virgin Martyr,’ 435 
Delorain earldom, the, 12 
Denmark House, 1706, 149 
Dialect Dictionary, 486 
Dialect Words, 486, 529 
‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ 195 
‘Old Curiosity Shop,’ 218 
‘Pickwick Papers,’ 195 
Dickey Sam, 20 
Drips, Hill of, 18 
Dictionaries, last encyclopaedic, 443 
Dictionary-making, 161, 529 
Disraeli (Benjamin), and F. Greenwood, 62 
D'Israeli (Isaac): first published writings, 
192 
Dobson (Austin): Rondeau on Notes and 
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Donne (John), and Sir H. Goodere, 496 
Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ 554 
his art gallery, 318 
‘To Mr. George Herbert, 473 
Doten (Lizzie): Poems from the Inner Life, 
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Dramatists and the Bible, 83, 129, 283 

Drawing-masters at Eton, 369 

Drayton (Michael), and Polesworth, 496 

Drummond, D. K. T., 367 

Drummond (W.), of Hawthornden: ‘Cypress 
Grove,’ 369 

Dudley, Edmund, 66 

Duelling, Charles II and, 301 

D’Urfey (Thomas): ‘ Love for money,’ 172 

Dutch Tiles, 261, 328 

Duveyrier, Charles, 503 

Dyer (George), Date of two 1795 letters 
from Coleridge to, 454 
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Eccentrics, The: A club, 64 
Edouin, Willie, 196 
*Educando de Sorrento,’ 238 
Education, free, 359 
Edwards, Humphrey, 148 
‘Ehren on the Rhine,’ 128, 196 
Eldred (John), and Marlowe, 249 
Electric Eels, 106 
Elian make-weight, an, 35 
Eliot, George, 65 
Eliot (T. S.): quotations in his poems, 505 
sources of inspiration, 123 / 

Elizabeth (Queen): her apothecary, 457 

in 1560-61, 127 
Ely, James Yorke, Bishop of (1781-1808) 

178, 204, 452 


Emm’s Court, 42 

Emperor and the Nightingale, the, 457 

Empson, Sir R. 66 

English Dialect Dictionary, 529 

Epitaphs, 489 

Esdaile (Dr. A.): The Great Libraries of 
the World (Cobb lecture), 265 

Etherege (Sir George), and Sir George 

Hewitt, 296 
‘The Man of Mode,’ 296 

Eton, Drawing masters at, 369 

Etymologies, 159, 160, 332, 372 

Evans, Samuel and W.S. V., 369 

Ewing, Bishop of Argyll, 366 

Exeter Book of Old English Poetry, The, 
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Falconer II, Sir John, 244 
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Aldworth, 266 
Anderson, 392 
Arundel, 6, 55 
Bamford, 304 
Barker, 391 
Barry, 150 
Bayly, 392 
Beloe, 194 
Boerley, 470 
Boys, 316 
Brydges, 507 
Burley, 470 
Carolina (South), 546 
Chamley, 149, 349 
Chandos, 507 
Chippendale, 405 
Crawshay, 393 
Curran, 266, 290, 338, 384, 415 
Dallas, 546 
Darcy, 571 
Edmonston, 457 
Falconer, 70, 244 
Fawne, 536 
Gobion, 451 
Hamp, 435 
Hampden, 310 
Hill(s), 437 
Horton, 451 
James, 283 
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Mackintosh, 39, 84, 129, 174, 238 
Mann, 160, 171 
Marten, 457 
Morris, 553 
Murray, 282 
Partridge, 539 
Pickering, 239, 305 . 
Pitman, 160 
Pratt, 435 
Rawdon, 391 
Rivers, 511, 571 
de Romesey, 304 
Rowney, 471 
Rumsey, 304 
Slater, 254 
Stretton, 281 
Talford, 282 
Tarbuck, 148 
Thielky, 194 
Thomasset, 446 
Trelawny, 163, 184, 262 
Vachell, 62, 129, 239 
Vickers, 391, 457 
Wadard, 17 
Walker, 325 
Wandsworth, 393 
Wilberfoss, 136 
Wydville, 511 
Farquhar and a Dutch Law, 261 
Farrar, Frederick William, 40, 174 
Fauconberg Viscounty, The, 280 
Faustus ballad, 534 
Fencing, books on, 141 
in the reign of Henry VIII, 397 
Finch, Sir Heneage, 361 
Fitzgerald (Lord Edward), in hiding, 457 
Fitzroy, Admiral Robert, 39 
Fletcher (John), and Marlowe, 92 
‘Rollo, Duke of Normandy,’ 264 
Florio and Shakespeare, 356 
Folk-riddles, 196 
Forage Returns: 28th Light Dragoons, 5 
Forbes of Brechin, Bishop, 366 
Foscolo, Ugo, 419, 435 
Fox, Charles James, 219 
and Pitt, 261 
his marriage, 172 
Fox, George, 132 
Foxe, John, 313 
‘Book of Martyrs,’ 313 
France: Collége Héraldique, 171 
Greek Anthology in, 21 
Frederick, Duke of York, 62 
French numerals, 211 
Frontiersmen, Legion of, 42, 108, 305 
‘ Full Fathom Five,’ 465, 493 
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Gainsborough, Thomas, 286 
de Garanciéres, Theophilus, 216, 283 
Gardiner, Stephen, 139 
Garrick (David), and the Bishops, 204 
Gaskell, Mrs., 308 
Genealogical works of L. G. H. Horton- 
Smith, 199, 222, 287, 342, 402 
Geneva Bible (The), and ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 74 
Gentleman's Magazine (The), and Edward 
Gibbon, 254 
‘ George Eliot,’ 65 
George III, 478 
George IV, and Lamb, 560 
German poetry (1944-8), 198 
Gibbon (Edward), and The Gentleman's 
Magazine, 254 
his personal and household bills, 
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in Switzerland, 212, 233 
Gibson, Edmund, 64 
Gidney, Eleazer, 105 
Gigs, Margaret, 532 
Gilchrist, J. Borthwick, 60, 129 
Gildon, Charles, 14, 363 
Gillingwater, 195 
Gliddon (Anne): a portrait of G. H. Lewes, 
368, 459 
Godwin (Bishops): Wills, 435, 504 
Godwin, Thomas (1517-90), 105 
Goethe, and a Latin quotation, 64 
on Nature and Science, 285 
Golding (Arthur): translation of Ovid's 
‘Metamorphosis,’ 376 
Goldsmith (O.), and the penal code, 530 
Goodere, Sir Henry, 496 
Gordon, Dr. John (1544-1619), 381, 410 
— Capt. Wm. Thomas (c. 1778-1864), 
63 
Great Hampden, Bucks, 310 
Great Tew and the Chandos Portrait of 
Shakespeare, 71 
Greece and Turkey (1821), 23, 26 
Greek and Latin compositions, 416 
Greek Anthology (The), in France, 21 
Greek inscriptions, 416 
Green, William (1783-1840): his diary, 166 
186 
Greene, Rev. Rawdon Griffiths, 413, 504 
Greene (Robert): ‘De Tribus Impostoribus 
Mundi,’ 515 
‘Groatsworth of Wit,’ 556 
Greenwood (Frederick), Disraeli and, 62 
Greenwood, James, 364 
Griffin, Marten Harcourt (b. 1836), 457 
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Grindal, Edmund (1519?-1583), 313 
Gringoire, Thomas, 39 
Grotius (Hugo), descendants of, 238 
Grotto at Margate, 19, 350, 460 
Groves (J. T.), architect, 207 
Guiccioli (Countess), and Byron, 209 
Gwynn, Nell, 301 

her house in Pall Mall, 143 
‘ Gypseries,’ 304 
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Haggard (Rider), and Kipling, 501 

Hall, Joseph, 153 

Handwriting, English, 351 

Hanway (Jonas), and chimney-sweepers, 491 

Harrison (John), clockmaker, 505 

Hartshorn, 281, 371 

Harvey, Gabriel, 420, 515 

Hatton (Sir Christopher): a portrait, 482, 
571 

Hardwick, hanged for sheep-stealing, 530 

Hawkins (Sir John), and Marlowe, 247 

Hayes, Sir Henry Browne (d. 1833), 339 

Heffen, J. B. van, 148 

Hemminge (William): 
dolph’s Finger,’ 420 

Henry VII (King), and Perkin Warbeck, 229 

Henry VIII (King), duelling in the reign of, 


397 
Henslowe, Philip, 422 


Heraldry 


An Heraldic Trap, 316 
Armorial Glass (Oxford diocese), 373 
Arms in Public House names, 20 
Arms of Reading, 531 
Badges, 64, 106, 151 
Barrister’s coat armour, 171 
Collége héraldique de France, 171 
Crusaders’, 531 
Ecclesiastical, 84 
Hatchments, 353 
History of, 512 
In All Hallows Church, Barking by the 
Tower, 446 
In Roydon Church, Essex, 127, 173 
In Scott’s poems, 354 
Memorials at Great Hampden, 310 
Of Oxford city, 134 
Strongbow, arms of, 28 
Herbert (George), and Donne, 473 
Hertfordshire 78, 208, 252, 434, 
18 


‘Elegy on Ran- 


Watford Manor House, 105 
Hewitt, Sir George (1652-1689), 297 


Hickey (William), Memoirs of, 193 

High Green, Wolverhampton, 457, 527 

Hilliard, Nicholas, 285 

Hill of Drips, 18 

Hodgson, J. Studholme, 503 

Hogarth: his influence on literature, 178 

Holbein’s drawing of Margaret Gigs, 532 

Holy Carpet, the, 39, 130 

Hood, Thomas: an epigram, 348 

Horace, and Pope, 144 

Horton-Smith MSS. 199, 222, 287, 342, 402 

Horses, patron saints of, 394, 505 

Hours of Business (1780-1820), 347, 436, 
526, 547 

Household Goods, A Suffolk Yeoman’s, 1 

Howe (W. F.), a murderer, 36 

Huddleston, Baron, 438 

Hudson, W. H., 104, 195 

Hughes, Edward Ball, 504 

Hughes, Robert (1744-85), 393 

Hume (D.): ‘Treatise of Human Nature,’ 
(a MS. fragment), 521 

Hunt (Leigh), and Keats, 49, 50 

Hunt, Thornton, 368, 459 


Ickleton, 331 

Ilchester, History of, 221 

‘LM.,’ identity of, 38 

Inanimate Companions, 481, 547 
Inheritance by Youngest Son, 527 


Portobello, 371 

Vernon, 127, 218, 371, 461, 504 

Windmill, 371 
Irving (Laurence): his memorial tablet, 281 
Italy and Austria (1821), 26 
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Jacob, Henry (1563-1624), 379 
James I. Latin Works, 392 
James (Henry), and R. L. Stevenson, 166 
Jardine, Alexander, 40 
Jefferies (Richard), 104, 110, 195 
Jenkinson (Anthony), and Marlowe, 249 
Jerome, Jerome K., 305 
* John Citizen,’ 438 
Johnson, Catharine (née Bramwell), 456 
Johnson (Dr.), an anecdote, 128 

and Boswell, 162 

on Dictionary-making, 161 

‘ Dictionary,’ 219, 443, 538 
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and ‘ network,’ 538 

‘Rambles,’ 219 

and Scaliger, 161 
Jonson (Ben): Masques, 373 

‘Rollo, Duke of Normandy,’ 264 

17th cent. allusions to, 468 
Joyce (James): ‘ Finnegan’s Wake,’ 430 
— Letters of (ist American edition), 

33 


Juvenile Drama, 522 
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Katherine’s (Saint) Hospital, Regent's Park, 
50 


Keats, and James Thomson, 500 
and Leigh Hunt, 49, 150 
and Massinger, 424 
and Shelley, 23, 49 
and Smollett, 558 
‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci,’ 210 
Letters, 175, 243 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn,’ 478 
* Ode to a Nightingale,’ 14 
*To Autumn,’ 500 
Kemble (Fanny): her education, 271 
Kent, Edward Duke of, 427 
Kerr (Lord Mark): his diary, 304 
King (Archbishop), and Pope’s ‘Essay on 
on Man,’ 337 
Kipling (R.), and Rider Haggard, 501 
Knight, Joseph, 463, 464 
Knights Templars, 569 
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Lady’s Magazine (1819-22), 105 
‘Laelia’ and ‘ Twelfth Night,’ 29 
Lamb (Charles): and the Prince Regent, 559 
‘A Quaker’s Meeting,’ 35 
Confessions of a Drunkard, 341 
‘Confessions of H. F. V. H. Dela- 
more, 36 
‘Last Essays of Elia, 559 
his grave, 108 
Lamb, Lady Caroline, 271 
Landon, Laetitia Elizabeth (1802-38), 481 
Landor on a Waterloo poem, 106, 174, 349 
‘La Poupée or the Toy-maker of Nurem- 
berg,’ 196 
Laroche, Sophie von, 426 
Lascars in England (1774), 17 
‘Lass of Richmond Hill (The)’; a portrait, 
105 
Latin and Greek compositions, 416 
Latin Riddle in the Exeter Book, 80 


Laud (Archbishop), and the Scottish Liturgy 
of 1637, 93, 107, 122, 483 
Lauderdale, 361 
Laurence, Samuel (1812-84), 258, 459 
Lawn tennis, 548 
‘Lawrence is about to-day,’ 458, 549 
Lawson (A.), his ‘Modern Farrier,’ 76 
‘ Learning and virtue,’ 359 
Legion of Frontiersmen, 42, 108, 305, 393 
Leigh, Charles (1662-17057), 216 
Lending libraries, 362 
Leslie (David): ‘Among the Zulus’: its 
ae on Rider Haggard and Kipling, 
01 
Lewes (G. H.), portrait of, 368, 459 
Lewkenor, Samuel, 393 
‘Liase, to, 61, 108 
Libraries, 265, 362, 484 
Lightfoot, Hannah, 425, 459 
Lincoln (Abraham): a commemorative nail, 
543 
Lind, Dr. James, 97, 283, 478 
and Dr. Burney, 478 
Literary research in 1948, 197 
Literary riddles, 196 
Local History, Standing Conference for, 33! 
Locke, John, 435 
a aeeriation by Thomas Chudleigh, 
19 


influence on W. B. Yeats, 279 
Lodge, Sir Thomas (d. 1584), 526 
de Logan (Thomas), of Galloway, 457 
London, places of literary interest in, 176 
Longfellow: ‘Song of Hiawatha,’ 111 
Lord Mayors, Bearded, 413, 505, 525, 547 

London, 532 

Louis XVI: a MS., 193 
Low Fell, 172, 219 
Luddington, Robert, 529 
Lytton (Robert), Earl of, 7, 52 
Lyte (Rev. H. F.): Letters from his wife, 250 
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McAdam, J. C., 84 
Macassar oil, Byron and, 499 
Maclean, George (1801-47), 481 
Macleane, Laughlin, 557 
Macleod, Lt.-Col. Charles, 105 
Magic, Ritual, 528 
Mann, Sir Horace, 160, 171 

and Sir Horatio, 391 
Man Traps, 18, 86 
Manzoni and Shakespeare, 126 
Margate, the grotto at, 19, 350, 460 
Marie-Antoinette: her library, 296 
‘Mark Twain,’ 529, 
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Marlowe (Christopher), and Fletcher, 92 
and Greene’s ‘Groatsworth of 
Wit,’ 556 
and Henry Jacob, 379 
and the Baines Document, 514 
and the Voyagers, 247, 273 
‘ Faustus,’ 334 
Martin, Richard (1754-1834), 151 
Marvell (Andrew): Satires, 360 
Mary Tudor, Queen, 140 
Mascots, regimental, 370 
Mason, James (d. 1866), 481 
Massinger (Philip) and Keats, 424 
‘Rollo, Duke of Normandy,’ 
264 
‘The Duke of Milan,’ 424 
‘The Virgin Martyr, 435 
Maturin (C. R.): ‘ Melmoth the Wanderer,’ 
497 
Mauve, Anton (1838-88), 194, 241 
Mayers, Michael John, 392, 504 
Mead, 308 
sale of, 262 
‘Medora Leigh,’ 194, 262, 349 
Medwin (Thomas), and Shelley, 23, 389 
Melville (Herman), and Morgan Neville and 
the folk hero, 278 
his ‘ friend Atahalpa,’ 37 
‘Mardi,’ 37 
‘Moby Dick,’ 278 
Meteorological sayings, 370, 415 
——" Manor and Pickering family, 239, 
Military centenaries, 149, 329 
Millet: ‘The Angelus,’ 39 
Milton: An ascription, 337 
and Diodati, 537 
and Italian, 537 
and Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ 554 
his copy of ‘Orlando Furioso,’ 


his Greek, 481 

his portrait, 142 

Lycidas,’ 336 

on Education, 537 

‘Paradise Lost,’ and the Geneva 

Bible, 74 

‘Sonnet 23,’ 321 

Treatise on Civil Power, 60 
Minot and Murphy, 481 
Mint (The), and Sir John Falconer II, 244 
Miracles, 132 
Mistletoe Bough, The, 85 
Mitford, Mary Russell, 261, 271 
Mock-Latin Verbs, 435, 527 
Moderate Intelligencer, The, 118 


Montgomery (James), and  chimney- 
sweepers, 491 

Months, Sonnets on the, 128, 196, 372 

Monti (Vincenzo): his sources of inspira- 
tion, 96 

Monumental brasses, 353 

Moore, Margery, 216 

More (Sir Thomas), and Roman Law, 203; 

plays about, 305, 415 

Morgan (Hugh), apothecary to Queen Eliza- 
beth, 457 

Morice (William), of Swerford, 553 

Mortimer, Hans Winthrop, 83 

Mortimer, J. H. (1741-78), 41, 106, 130 

Mouffet (Thomas): his influence on Shake- 
speare, 376, 400 

Mountain, Thomas, 140 

Miiller (Johannes von): his acquaintances 
in Switzerland, 412 

Mundy (Robert), of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 571 

Murray, Henry, 481 

Murphy and Minot, 481 

Murray, Sir John (d. 1777), 282 


N 


Nashe, Thomas, 515 
National Council of Social Service, 331 
Nesting-boxes, 529 
Neville (Morgan), and Melville and the folk- 
hero, 278 
New Year Resolutions, 281 
Nicholas, Sir Edward (1593-1669), 193, 262 
Noel, Henry (1743-98), 39 
Nollekens, 242 
Non-juring church, last member of, 238 
Northallerton centenarian, a, 35 
Norton (Caroline): some letters, 6, 32, 51, 99 
Norton (Fletcher), 11, 12, 52 
‘Nostradamus Prophecy,’ 360 
Notes and Queries, 463, 464 
a criticism, 40 
an appreciation by ‘Rev. W. Cole,’ 551 
a poem by Austin Dobson, 441 
a poem by Edmund Blunden, 485 
centenary, 486, 507, 551, 552 
Nottingham, town government in, 394 
Nouns of Multitude, 43 
Nuffield (Lord), an ancestor, 553 
Nugent, Dr. Christopher, 261 
Numerals in French, 211 


O’Beirne, Thomas Lewis (1748-1823), 523 
Ocean (the): its influence on literature, 465 
Op-Signorken, 530 
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Orléans (Charles), Duke of, 509 
O’Shaughnessy (Arthur), and W. B. Yeats, 
280 


Oxford and Cowley, 546 

Oxford English Dictionary, 442 
additions for, 508 

Oxfordshire, Heraldry in, 134 

Ovid: -¥ influence on Shakespeare, 454, 
524 
‘Metamorphosis,’ 454, 524 


P 

Paget (Henry William), Lord, 426 
Paine, Thomas, 544 
Palatization, 18 
Palindrome, a, 251, 390 

a French, 438 
de Paltascichis, Andreas, 40 
Paper-Mills, 569 
Paper-Makers, 569 
Parkyn (Robert): his MS. books, 73 
‘Parliament Joane,’ 174 
Pascal, Blaise, 441 
Passwords, proverbs used as, 469 
Patron Saints of Horses, 394 
Peacock (T. L.), and Shelley, 496 
Peele, George (15582-15977), 556 
Peerage (Complete): Delorain in, 12 
Pemberton, Henry, 504 
Pembertons, Sydney Smith and the, 304, 504 
Penrith registers, 369 


Periodicals: 
Antiquaries Journal, 309 
Archives, 89, 503 
Australian Genealogist, 133 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 111 
Cambridge Journal, 243 
Contemporary Review, 18 
English, 133 
Genealogists Magazine, 45, 243, 485, 507 
Ilchester Historical Monographs, 221 
Italian Studies, 419 
Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 419 
Lady’s Magazine, 105 
le Blason, 45 
L’Intermédiaire, 486 
Loyal London Mercury, 118 
Meanijin, 375 
New Rambler, 441 
New York History, 111 
Notes and° Queries, 40, 463, 464, 485-6, 
507, 551, 552 
Our Britain, 265 
Our Land and Times, 18 
Records of Buckinghamshire, 309 


Revue d’ Histoire littéraire de la France, 
89, 221, 441 
Rivista di Letterature Moderne, 177 
Southerly, 375 
Philipot, John, 326, 371 
Phillips, ‘ Dog,’ 546 


Phrases: 


Alone I did it, 40, 196 
Bona fides, 438 
By leaps and bounds, 458 
Cold War, 128, 284 
Lawrence is about to-day, 458, 548 
To stop the Duke, 282 
We are all Pembertons, 304 
Pitt and Fox, 261 


Place-names: 


Lengthy, 152 
Maryland Point, Essex, 305 
Playbill, a (c. 1686), 519 
Plimsoll Shoes, 305 
‘Plonplon’ and ‘ Nini,’ 83, 151 
Poe (E. A.), and Byron, 499 
and music, 103 
an unfavourable judgment, 122 
‘ Farewell to Earth,’ 106, 329 
‘ Politian,’ 279 
Poet's Magazine, The (1842), 123 
Pope, and Gildon, and Salamanders, 14 
and Horace, 144 
‘Essay on Man,’ 337 
* Rape of the Lock,’ 537 
Pope, Dr., 98, 257, 455 
Pope, Thomas, 30 
Portobello Inns, 371 
Potato, History of the, 395 
Poultrehous, 61 
Powell, Rebecca, 426, 459 
Prayer Book in Edinburgh (1824), 172 
‘ Priest’s Hat,’ The, 148 
Primatt (Humphrey), 19 
Prince Regent (the), and Lamb, 559 
‘Printer’s Bible,’ the, 238 


Proverbs: 


as passwords, 469 

Diamond cut diamond, 127 

Drowning men catch at straws, 86 
— is the Mother of Knowledge, 


He who is his own lawyer... , 20 
He who makes no mistakes... , 241 
Punky Night, 505 
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Q 
Quakers, 132, 309 
Quarles, Francis (1592-1644), 435 


Quotations: 
If not the rose... , 18, 108, 152, 241 
Now is the very witching hour of night, 
106, 218 
Take heed, be wary how you place your 
words, 84 
Take two chairs, 394 


Rabelais, 221 

Radnorshire, 439 

Rankins, William (fl. 1587-1601), 420 
Redburh, wife of King Egbert, 17 


Regiments: 
Dublin Fusiliers, 370 
Punjab Irregular Force, 503 
Queen’s Own Royal West Kent, 145 
7th Hussars, and George Washington, 17 
28th Light Dragoons: Forage Returns, 5 
Reid, Gen. Sir Charles (1897-1916), 17, 63 
130 
Remington, Nathaniel, 572 
Richard III, and Perkin Warbeck, 229 
Riebeeck, Jan van, 18, 86 
Ristori, 35 
Ritual Magic, 528 
Rivers, Title of, 511, 571 
Robinson, Jeremiah, 572 
Roman Catholicism, Anglican clerical con- 
verts to, 216, 306, 381, 410 
Roman Numerals, 458 
Roman Square Palindrome, 390 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., 529 
Rossetti ae and Leonardo da Vinci, 
3 
‘The Months,’ 128, 196 
Rousseau, J. J., 441 
Rumsey House, 370 
Ruskin: Two Letters, 500 
Russian Manuals, 393 


Sack, 39 

Sackville, Thomas, 549 
Saddleworth, Yorks, 4 

Saints and horses, 394, 505 

Saint Eloy, 394, 505 

St. John, Francis (d. 1732), 105 
Salamanders in Pope and Gildon, 14 


Salvation, Charts of, 505 

Sal volatile, 281, 371 

Santayana (George), and Robert Browning, 
433 

Scaliger (J. J.), on Dictionary-making, 161 

School-Books (1800-23), 387 


Schools: 
Christ’s Hospital, 46 
Defunct Public Schools, 172 
Girls’, 152 
Mercers’, 414 
St. Paul’s and Edmund Campion, 47, 67, 
90, 173; Colet and, 414 
St. Thomas of Acres Grammar School, 
347, 414 
Scotland, Art in, 109 
Prayer Book in, 172 
Scotsmen as ship’s engineers, 104 
Scott (Sir W.), and the novels, 65 
heraldry in his poems, 354 
Scottish Liturgy of 1637, the, 93, 107, 122, 
172, 173, 365, 438, 483 
Scottish Tongue, the older, 417 
Sea (the): its influence on literature, 465, 
493 
Segati (Marianna), and Byron, 209 
Seneca: ‘ Agamemnon,’ 214 
Seton Lake, Lillooet, 326 
Shaftesbury, seventh Earl of, 461 
re : ‘A dogge, so bade in office, 


a manuscript, 19 

and Dante, 333 

and Florio, 356 

‘Groatsworth of Wit, 

and Homer, 335 

and ‘ I.M.’, 38 

and ingratitude, 535 

and Manzoni, 126 

and Ovid, 524 

and Sidney’s * Arcadia,’ 554 

and the Bible, 142 

and the Scholars, 556 

Chandos Portrait of, 71 

early editions found at Stratford, 281 

links with, 30, 320, 536 

seventeenth century allusions to, 468 

‘Hamlet,’ 106, 142, 275, 356, 535 

‘Henry VI’ (and ‘ Richard III’), 190 

* King Lear,’ 141, 263, 356 

* Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 64 

* Macbeth,’ 215, 333, 335 
Albion’s England,’ 
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‘ Merchant of Venice,’ 422 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 376, 
400, 524 
Richard II,’ 212 
and ‘ Henry VI,’ 190 
Sonnet, 60, 454 
‘ The Taming of the Shrew,’ 556 
‘The Tempest,’ 121, 303, 424 
its influence on Wordsworth, 477 
‘ Titus Andronicus,’ 154 
0.1, 131 
‘ Twelfth Night,’ 275 
and ‘ Laelia,’ 29 
* Venus and Adonis,’ 524 
Sheane (alias Smith), William, 194 
Sheep-stealing as a capital offence, 530 
Shelley (Sir John), in Switzerland, 427 
Shelley (Mary), and Medwin, 26 
Shelley (P. B.), and G. F. Cooke, 478 
and Keats, 23, 49 
and Mavrocordato, 23, 27 
and Peacock, 496 
at Marlow, 389 
at Windsor, 96, 195, 257, 283, 390, 
478 
Letter to Medwin, 23, 49 
Shelly, John, 148 
Shropshire families, Five, 30 
Sidney (Sir Philip): ‘ Arcadia,’ its influence 
on Shakespeare, Milton, etc., 554 
* Astrophal and Stella,’ 75 
Sonnets, 129 
Silver (George): his works on fencing, 141 
Sixpenny Man, a, 172, 240 
‘ Skittles,’ 39 
Slang, chimney-sweepers’, 155 
military, 369 
Slater (Joseph), and his sons, 254 
Smiles, Samuel, 127 
<= (G.): ‘Journal of a Tour Abroad,’ 
—_ Sir James (1759-1828), in Switzerland, 


Smith, John Stafford (1750-1836), 413 
Smith, Sydney, 523 
Smollett (Tobias), and a beggar, 557 
and Keats, 558 
and Laughlin Macleane, 557 
‘Humphrey Clinker,’ 558 
* Register of the Weather,’ 163 
* Roderick Random,’ 558 
Socialism in England in 1830, 127 


Societies: 
British Records Association, 89 
Bucks Archaeological, 309 
Cambridge Antiquarian, 375 
Institute of Historical Research, 111 
Johnsonian Society of London, 441 
Lancs and Cheshire Antiquarian, 177 
London and Middx. Archaeological, 353 
Monumental Brass, 353 
Scots Ancestry Research, 133 
Worcester Archaeological, 529 
Worcs Parish Register, 265 
Yorks Architectural and York Archaeo- 

logical, 331 

‘Somer’ and ‘ Lenten’ as terms for Spring, 

82 


Sources wanted: 

A gentle Echo on Women, 304 

An Englishman dearly loves a lord, 128 

Around the rugged rocks... , 40 

Be mine, sweet love, be mine, 128 

Edward Hyde is a nice little man, 128 

For what is worth in anything... , 219 

From Wimbledon to Wombledon . . 
40, 218 

Gently dip, but not too deep, 505 

He hasn’t tuppence to tingle, 172 

He who is his own lawyer is a fool, 20 

I don’t know what effect these fellows 
will have... , 370, 461 

I know an island... , 40 

In that fair part where the rich Salap 
gains ..., 370 

Let no one say, and say it to my 
shame..., 

Light the fire of friendship, 40 

Lo, here is felawschippe, 194 

Love made himself of the party, 481 

Marriage is a rich man’s luxury ... , 40 

Master, is there a material universe?, 370 

Music is to the ear what beauty is to the 
eye, 40 

Rising and falling, crowned with dust, 505 

So long as we serve... , 305 

The ear went on... , 370 

... the classical polytheism, 481 

There are no bad soldiers . . . , 194, 306 

The saints have believed that their bodies 
were fashioned of clay, 370 

The song in his heart, 481 

Those abstracted gods... , 481 

Those who lasting marble seek ... , 481 

To astonish the natives, 128 

Trust high instincts more than all the 


creeds, 40 
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What is the worth of anything, 172 

When I grow old... , 128 

Where MacDonald sits... , 84 

Why should I speak of the nightingale?, 
505 


Wild and woolly west, 40 
You may carve it on his tombstone, 84, 
196 
South, Theophilus, 350 
Sovereign, The (1829), 17 
Spenser (Edmund), and Ariosto, 316 
Stanza completed, a, 482 
Stephens, Henry, 379 
Sterne (Laurence): ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ 523 
Stevenson (R. L.), and Dibdin, 166 
and Henry James, 166 
Stillingfleet (Benjamin): his Sonnets, 338 
Stockholm Studies in English, 462, 550 
Stoneleigh, 350 
Stow, John (15252-1605), 67 
Strachan, Gilbert, 17 
Sturgess, Arthur, 305 
Sudan, who was who in the, 147 
Suffolk gossip (1756-9), 539 
Yeoman’s farming stock, a, 116 
household goods, 1 
pre-1790 books, 269 
Sunday schools for climbing-boys, 427 
Sundial, a, 569 
Sun Fire Office, 362 


Surnames: 


Assumed or changed, 456, 502 
final ‘ s’ in, 369, 437, 460, 503 
Bellairs, 502 
Mellichamp, 546 
Veele, 546 
Watters, 64 
Surrey Volunteers, officers of, 543 
Swan, Joseph W., 172, 219 
Swift Jonathan): ‘ Enquiry,’ 360 
Swifte (Robert), of Rotherham, 347 
Swinburne (A. C.): ‘ Lesbia Brandon,’ 39 
‘Robert Davenport,’ and Sir W. 
Davenant, 320 
Switzerland, English visitors in, 211, 233, 
294, 412, 426, 519, 556 
Symons, Arthur, 545 


T 
Talfourd, Thomas Noon, 350 
Tarot cards in fiction, 329 
Taxidermy and taxidermists, 370 
Taylor, Sir Herbert, 128 
Tea-drinking in 17th and 18th cents., 479 


Tenison Library, The, 112 
Tenison (Thomas), Abp. of Canterbury, 112 
Tertullian and Britain, 216 
Thackeray, and a quotation, 18 
Vanity Fair (Major Dobbin), 
480 


queries, 43, 152, 271 
Thanet, Isle of, 19 
hats, 303 
Theophilus South, Gent., 350 
Thirsk (W.), his skull, 127 
Thoms, J. A., 304 
Thoms, W. J., 304 
Thomson, James, 35, 107 
and Keats, 500 
* Castle of Indolence,’ 500 
‘Summer,’ 253 
Thornton (Bonnell): ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day,’ 321, 482 
‘Tim Bobbin’s’ epitaph, 35 
Torksey, John (d. 1613), 105 
Torry, Bishop Patrick, 366 
Tossing in a blanket, 530 
Towne (Leonard), Lincolnshire chemist, 561 
Trade Unions (English) in 1830, 127 
Trelawny, Sir Harry (1756-1854), 163, 182, 
262, 294, 381 
Tribal Hidage, Westerna in the, 228 
Trollope, Frances, 148, 240 
Tull (Jethro): ‘ Horse-hoeing Husbandry,’ 
77 
Twain (Mark): his letters, 221 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and, 529 
Tyler, William, 560 


U 
Udall, Nicholas, 119, 138 


v 


‘Vanderdecken, The Modern,’ 218 
‘Vanity Fair’ queries, 43, 152, 271 
Vaughan (Henry): an emendation, 211 
VB, 
Vernon, Admiral, 127, 218, 371, 461, 504 
Vernon Inns, 127, 218, 371, 461, 504 
Vickers, Thomas and Elizabeth, 391, 457 
Village Cricket Match, poem of a, 194 
da Vinci (Leonardo), and T. S. Eliot and 
Rossetti, 123 
Volunteers, officers of the Surrey, 543 


w 


Waifs and Strays, 147, 369, 456 
Walker, Capt. Joseph, 325 
Walking pictures, 458 
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Wallace (Thomas), Lord, 280 

Walters, Catherine, 39 

Warbeck (Perkin): some ‘historic doubts,’ 
229 

Ward (John), portrait of, 393, 461 

Warner (William): ‘ Albion’s England,’ and 
Macbeth, 232 

Warton (Joseph): ‘ Ode to Solitude,’ 126 

Washington (George), and the 7th Hussars, 


Waterloo, poems on, 106 

Watford Manor House, Herts, 105, 241 
Webster (John): a correction, 459 

Weever (John), and ‘ England’s Parnassus,’ 


333 
‘Faunus and Melliflora, 334, 351, 
524 
Wellington (Duke of): a letter, 479, 527 
and a tail-less horse, 194, 262 
Wenlock (Lord): badge, 151, 173 
West (William): an early theatre sheet, 217 
Westerna in the Tribal Hidage, 228 
White, Henry Kirke, 108 
Willard, Katherine, 545 
Wilson, Sir G. F., 6, 52 
Windmill Inn, 371 
Windsor: The Theatre Royal, and Shelley, 
258, 478 
Wolverhampton, High Green, 457, 527 
Women chimney-sweepers, 259 
Woodforde (James): ‘Diary of a Country 
Parson, 507 
Worcestershire Parish Registers, 265 


Words: 


airlift, 128 
bona fides, 372 


bull, 160, 332 

chimney-sweepers’ terms, 155 

churl, 160, 332 

conning, 332 

decussated, 538 

liaise, 61, 108 

libbard, 355 

manfare, 569 

pint, 160, 332 

rope-tricks, 556 

sack, 152, 241, 372 

scrimshank, 369 

shy, 160, 332 

sky, 160, 332 

sparnet, 569 

stool, 160, 332, 372 

toy, 358 

trolleybus, 370 

very, 86 

welkin, 160, 332, 372, 

woman, 276 
Wordsworth, and travel books, 234 

influence of 

Wright, Rev. John (1793-1893), 41 
Wright (Joseph): ‘ Eng. Dialect Dic.’, 486 
Wyttenbach, J. S., 296 


Y 


Yeats (W. B.), and John Locke, 279 
and O’Shaughnessy, 280 
‘Fragments,’ 279 

Yeldman, Walter, 481 

Yeowell, James, 238 

Yorke (James), Bishop of Ely (1781-1808) 

178, 204, 452, 529 
Yosy, Ann, 61, 284 
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